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SELF-HELP 
Is th E 


BEST ANCHOR 


_— 


Poe ae . j ; 
' LY QUTLLA, Inc. 





WARM WELCOMES 
FINE LOCATIONS 
EFFICIENT SERVICE— 


are offered by these modern hotels. 
When you patronize them, Mr. and 
Mrs. Traveler, you will please your- 
self and the managements. 


THE GRAMPION HOTEL 


“The Finest Hotel in Harlem” 
182 St. Nicholas Avenue, Near 119th Street 


Attractive 1, 2 and 3-room furnished apartments. Private bath and telephone in each. Linen, electric lights 
and full maid service included. By week, week-end or day for refined people only. 


Blevator service 24 hours. 


may not 
come in 


but 


OPPORTUNITY ALWAYS AWAITS YOU 
at the 


Y.M. 


Special Rates for All Professionals. 


Tel. UNiversity 4-6900-01-02. 


tA 


C. A. 


The following Branches invite you to membership: 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

West 135th Street Branch, 181 W. 135th 
St. With dormitory 
DENVER, COLORADO 
Glenarm Branch, 2800 Glenarm St. 
With dormitory 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Center Avenue Branch, Center Ave. at 
Francis St. With dormitory 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Carlton Avenue Branch, 405 
Avenue. With dormitory 
GERMANTOWN, PHIL., PA. 
West Rittenhouse Branch, 132 W. Rit- 
tenhouse St. 
SOUTH BEND, IND. 
726 W. Division St. 


Carlton 


HOSPITALS FOR 


Btate accredited. 
Three year course in 
general nursing. 50 
bed hespital. On ap- 
proved list of Amer- 
lean College ef Sur- 
geons. Free tuition, 
board and room, 
\ext-books, 

«lso §=monthly 
allowance. Ideal lo- 
eation, 1,000 feet 
above sea level. Only 
High School Grad- 
uates admitted. 


——— 
Write to, Ethel M. Bigham, R. N. 
Supt. of Nurses 


BurRELL MEMORIAL HosPITaL 
Roanoke, Va. 


October, 1931 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Dryades Street Branch, 2220 Dryades St. 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Forster Street Branch, 628 Forster St. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Twelfth Street Branch, 1816 12th St. 
With dormitory 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
Water Street Branch 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Pine Street Branch, 2846 Pine Boulevard 
With dormitory 


NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
Hunton Branch, 1618 Church St. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
3763 Wabash Avenue, With dormitory 


NURSE TRAINING 


Fraternal Hospital School 


Offers three years’ course to High School Grad- 
uates in General Nursing to young women, be- 
tween the ages of 19-35, in an accredited school, 
modern class rooms, Ideal Nurses Residence with 
Tennis Court. Uniforms and Text books furnished, 
tlso affiliation with 300 bed Hospital. 


Apply to Supt. 
42 Dorsey St.,. MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


The Whittaker Memorial Hospital 


accredited school for nurses 


Offers a three year course in general nursing to 
High School graduates over eighteen years of age; 
monthly cash allowance. 


Apply to M. R. Holmes, R.N. 
Supt. of School of Nursing 
1014 29th STREET NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 


DEWEY SQUARE HOTEL 
201-3 West 117th St. 
Corner Seventh and St. Nicholas Aves. 


The Best and Largest Hotel in Harlem 
Summer Rates Till September ist 
300 Rooms $1.50 Up UNiversity 4-6904 


Hotel Douglass 
“Finest Colored Hotel” 


Broad & Lombard Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


HEALTH SEEKERS PARADISE 


Asheville, N. C. ‘“‘in the Land of the Sky.’ 
World famous health resort; 2300 ft. above the sea. 
Is a land of beauty, a land of grandeur and of 
everchanging irresistible lure. 

The wonderful climate is a fine aid in the treat- 
ment of Pulmonary Tuberculosis. 

Private accommodations for carefully selected in- 
cipient cases, sanatorium accommodations for ad- 
vanced cases. Write: DR. L. 0. MILLER 
38 Market Street Asheville, N. C. 


THE MARIETTE HOTEL AND RESTAURANT—Ameri- 
can plan, home cooking. Also a la carte service until 3 
A. M. We cater to parties and social organizations. 
Fifty-four rooms newly furnished and decorated. Special 
rates to permanent guests. 170 West 12ist Street. 
UNiversity 4-9747. New York City. 


YOUNG MEN! 


When in Chicago stay at the Y.M.C.A. Com- 
fortable rooms, cafeteria, gymnasium, natato- 
rium. Employment Bureau for members. 


For further information address 


Y. M. C. A. 


3763 Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 


THE PHILLIS WHEATLEY ASSOCIATION 
Cleveland, Ohio 


“NOT AN INSTITUTION—A HOME” 


135 Guest Rooms for Women and Girls 


The Phillis Wheatley Association. nese doors are 
never closed to worthy girls. 


Cleveland is now one of the largest educational 
centers in America. Why not attend school here? 


The Phillis Wheatley Association offers private 
rooms from $3.75 to $7.00 per week. Its cafeteria 
is one of the finest east of the Rocky Mountains. 
Desk and elevator service twenty-four hours. 

FOR FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


4450 Cedar Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE IN 
THE CRISIS 
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THE CRISIS 
GIVES 


complete information concerning any 
school to each person who applies to 
THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT. This 
magazine is the national headquarters 
for Educators, Parents, Students and 
Social Scientists who have an interest 
in the school problems of the Ameri- 
can Negro. Vocational, cultural, child, 
adult and research institutions are 
covered in the perpetual survey which 
is maintained by THE CRISIS. 

May THE SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
have the privilege of serving YOU? 
Address CRISIS SCHOOL DEPART- 
MENT at 69 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City. 


FISK -: 


UNIVERSITY 
NASHVILLE 
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THE COLLEGE 
THE MUSIC SCHOOL 
GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 


“Ao 


For Particutars, Appress THE DEAN 
FISK UNIVERSITY 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The Best School 
For The 


BEST MEN AND WOMEN 
VIRGINIA UNION UNIVERSITY 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
COORDINATED WOMEN’S COL- 
LEGE WITH,A SPLENDID NEW 

DORMITORY 


UNEXCELLED DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Graduates are Equipped to Enter upon a 
Definite Profession or to Continue in Ad- 
vanced Study. 


For Information Address 
THE PRESIDENT 








SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


















Princess Anne Academy 


KBastern Branch of the University of Maryland 


Princess Anne, Md. 

Third and Fourth Years of High School. 
Freshman and Sophomore Years of College. 
A Four Year Standard College by 1933. 
Courses Leading to B.S. Degree in Agriculture, 
Home Economics and Mechanical Arts. 


Location ideal. Climate healthful. Site 


beautiful. Faculty university trained. 
AimM-——To mect the most vital human needs 
through training in scientific pursuits 


for abundant living. 
For particulars address: 


T. H. KIAH, Principal. 







“Poise is Power’ 


Bush-Banks School of Expression 


Dramatic Art and Public Speaking 

Cultural Dramatics for Children 

Housing Accommodations ce Geena and Out-of-Town 
us 


Near Columbia University 


Write Olivia Ward Bush-Banks, Personal Instructor 
217 W. (23rd St., New York City 


Primitive 
African 
















- Fine and 
Boykin’s | industrial Arts 
Individual Art Center 
School Instruction ite 
of Day and Even- D << 
ing Sessions inate 


Art All Branches of 


43-45 
and Art Taught Grove St 
CloydL.Boykin, | New_York 


Research ited 





ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


An Accredited 
"Class A” College 


Founded 1867 


Conducted under the auspices of the 
Episcopal Church. 

A four-year College Course is offered, 
including Pre-Medical and Teacher Train- 
ing features. 

A College Preparatory Department, 
Training School for Nurses and School 
for Religious and Social Workers are 
connected with the College. 

Thorough training, healthy 
ment, Christian influences. 


environ- 


For catalog and information write 
the Registrar, 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Wind instruments, Harmony, Soliogg 
all musical subjects. 
tories and Cafeteria. 
For further information address th: 


Excellent faculty, Tw 


Director, 


BISHOP 
COLLEGE 


Marshall. Texas 





An Aggressive Accredited Senior College 
with a Modern Program, the Personal 
Touch, and the University Mind, 


EDUCATION 
RELIGION 
MUSIC 
BUSINESS 


The highest recognition accorded by 

State Boards of Education, the American 

Medical Association, and the Association 
of Colleges for Negro Youth. 


SCHOOL OF: 


INFORMATION FURNISHED UPON 
APPLICATION 


Joseph J. Rhoads — President 


a 





STATE COLLEGE for 
COLORED STUDENTS 


Dover, Delaware 


A delightful place for study and recreation. A pm- 
gressive institution ‘‘in the heart of Delmarva Penin- 
sula.’”’ State approved, Well equipped. High standards, 


Reasonable Rates. 
For Catalogue or Further Particulars Write 
R. 8. Grossley, President 





WASHINGTON 
BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


209 W. 125th St., New York City 


A professional school of collegiate grad 


specializing in General Business and 
SECRETARIAL COURSES 

Bookkeeping 
Accounting 


REGISTER NOW FOR FALL TERM 
Write for Catalog 


Rae Feld, 


Registrar Director 








_ LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


New Modern Dormitory open in September 


Preference given to well prepared students of high standing 


WM. HALLOCK JOHNSON, President Lincoln 


Application should be made early to insure admission 


Address: 
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The ANCRUM SCHOOL OF MUSIC, In. 

74 West Rutland Sq., Boston, Mass, 
Mrs. Estelle A. Fotster, Director 

Courses in Piano, Organ, Viol 


Voice, Brass 
£10, Theory = 


© Dorn. 











Stenography 
Typewriting 


L. Liebling, B.C.S., B.S. in Ed. 
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THE CRISIS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


A Record of the Darker Races 


Ww. E. B. Du Bots, Eprror IRENE C. MALVAN, BUSINESS MANAGER 


—— 


Tue Casts was founded in 1910 and is the official organ of the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People. It is conducted by an 
Editorial Board, consisting of W. E. B. Du Bois, Editor-in-chief, Walter White, Herbert J. Seligmann and Rachel Davis Du Bois. 














Volume 47, No. 10 
COVER. Photograph by F. H. Cloud. Pictures of 83 children. 
AS THE EAGLE SOARS 

AS THE CROW FLIES 

FRONTISPIECE. The House Behi 


BUILDING TOLERANT ATTITUDES IN HIGH-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS. By Rachel Davis Du Bois 


CHANGING RACIAL ATTITUDES. By Katherine Gardner........ 


Two Articles on Efforts and Measurements Calculated to Counteract 
the Racial Prejudices Which Children Acquire in Their Homes and 
Social Surroundings. 


RACIAL INTER-MARRIAGE. By Herbert Adolphus Miller 


An Explanation of Attitude Toward the Inter-Mingling of Races by 
the Professor Recently Dismissed from Ohio State University for 
Being Too Tolerant 


A ROMAN HOLIDAY IN MINNEAPOLIS. By Chatwood Hall. 


Illustrated... 
The Partially Suppressed News of an Incipient Race Riot in the 
Northwest. 
IDYLL IN A COUNTRY GRAVEYARD. By Mary G. Roessler.... 
The Story of a White Woman and Her Friendship for a Colored 
Child. 
“COLOR BAR” IN DELTA SIGMA RHO. By William Pickens.... 


How Prize-Winning Colored Orators Are Barred from the National 
Oratorical Fraternity and What Is Being Done About It. 


THE BROWSING READER . 


Notices of “Black Justice’ Issued by the Am 


Union, ‘‘La Proie et l’'Ombre,” by Jacques Roumain, and Other 
Books. 


THE POET’S PAGE 


A Page of Poetry by Colored School Children of Cleveland, Ohio, 
Selected and Arranged by Langston Hughes. 


A Resume of What the N. A. A. C. P. Has Attempted to Do 
in 1930 and 1931 


ALONG THE COLOR LINE. Illustrated 
The Darker World in Type and Print. 


THWARTED TALENT. A sketch by Robert T. Kerlin. Illustrated. 


How A Negro’s Ability Is Too Often Buried. 
OUR READERS SAY 

Adventures and Thoughts Along the Color Line. 
POSTSRIPT 


Dr. Du Bois Gives Figures on Negro Education and the Negro 
Population; Answers the Question “Shall I Study Engineering?” 
and Writes of A’Lelia Walker and May Howard Jackson. 


Contents for October, 1931 Whole No. 252 





FORECAST 


With the November, 1931, 
number, THE CRISIS comes of 
age. It was. established in 
November, 1910. ‘To cele- 
brate this issue, we shall pub- 
lish an enlarged number. We 
expect tributes and comments 
from: 

The President of Haiti. 

The President of Liberia. 

Jane Addams. 

And other distinguished 
Americans. 


Those persons who wish to 
be of use to the American 
Negro and to the cause of 
democracy throughout the 
world can scarcely do better 
than to begin THE CRISIS 
New Year with a subscrip- 
tion for their friends. 


We have also a page of 
West Indian poetry translated 
by Langston Hughes. 

The Story of the Negro 
and the Provincetown 
Theatre. 

Biographies of Distin- 
guished Colored Cubans. 

A Black Prince of the 
House of Medici. 

And Other Articles. 








pe pam ts published monthly and copyrighted by the National Association address must be given and two weeks’ notice is necessary. Manuscripts and 
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CRISIS SCHOOL DIRECTORY 
BENNETT COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Beautiful Campus 


Modern Equipment 


Well Trained Faculty 
Student Self-Government 


Excellent Climate 


A progressive school for girls of discriminating parents. 


FOUR YEARS COLLEGE 


For further information address: 


| 


WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Good Auto Mechanics, Blacksmiths, Carpenters, 
Cooks, Seamstresses, Typists, Stenographers, 
Bookkeepers. 


Downingtown Industrial 


and Agricultural School 
DOWNINGTOWN, PA. 


(Under the Supervision of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Public Instruction.) 


SPECIALIZES 
In training good workers and good citizens and 
offers to boys and girls over thirteen years of age 


Healthy Climate Outside of City 

Faculty of College-trained Teachers 

Junior and Senior High School Courses 

Properly Supervised Athletic and Social 
Recreation 


For further information write 


J. H. N. WARING, JR., Principal 


St. Mary’s School 


An Episcopal boarding school for girls, 
under the direction of the sisters of St. 
Mary. Address: THE SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 
6138 Germantown Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College 
of Highest Grade 
Approved by Great Educational Agencies 
and leading Graduate Schools of the 
Country. 
UNEXcELLED LOCATION. 
STRONG Facu_ry. 
SPLENDID EQuIPMENT. 
Plant worth 
one and one-half million 
For further particulars address 
The President or the Dean 
TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
TALLADEGA ALABAMA 


THE CHEYNEY TRAINING 


ScHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
(A STATE NORMAL SCHOOL) 


CHEYNEY, PA. 


A PENNSYLVANIA State Normal School 
offering, in addition to the regular Normal 
Academic Course of two years, professional 
three year courses in Home Economics and 
Shop Work. 

A diploma from any of these courses makes a 
graduate eligible to teach in the public schools 
of Pennsylvania. 


For further information and catalog, write 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, Principal 
CHEYNEY, PA. 


David D. Jones, President 


JOHNSON C. SMITH 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, N. C. 


A private College for men, 
Theological Seminary. 
The College is on the approved list of the 
Southern Association of Colleges and _ the 
American Medical Association and is a mem- 
ber of the Association of American Colleges. 
Graduates are admitted 
Professional schools. 


and a 


to Graduate and 


Ideal location. 
endowment. 


Character building one of the chief aims of 
the institution. 


First class equipment. Large 


H. L. McCrorey, President 


MorREHOUSE COLLEGE 
ATLANTA, GA. 


College, School of Religion 


aie N institution famous within recent 
years for its emphasis on all sides 
of manly development—the only insti- 
tution in the far South devoted solely 
to the education of Negro young men. 


Graduates given high ranking by 
greatest northern universities. Debat- 
ing, Y. M. C. A., athletics, all live fea- 
tures. 


FOR INFORMATION, Address 
JOHN HOPE, President 


Learn 
A Profession 


Become Independent and 

Make $50.00 to $75.00 a 

Week After Learning the 
APEX SYSTEM 


of Scientific Beauty Culture 


You Can Enter 
School Any Time 


Bookkeeping 


2 ogee 
Rust College 


Classes, Afternoons 
and Evenings 


NEW, YORK ACADEMY 
OF BUSINESS 
447 Lenox Ave., New York, N, Y, 
Summer Session 


Stenography Civil Service 


GOING TO COLLEGE? 
Come to Rust College—Beautifully 
Located. Students from 
Fourteen States 





—<— 


College of Liberal Arts, Standard 
Normal, Home Economics, Music, 
Junior and Senior High Schools, 


Efficient Faculty. New Equipment for 
Laboratories. Enlarged Library. 
Rates Reasonable 


For further information write 


President L. M. McCoy 


Holly Springs Mississippi 





You won't be embarrassed when you take 
a position if you graduate from The Stenog- 
raphers’ Institute, popularly known as 


Duncan’s Business School 
1227 S. 17th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


They won't graduate empty heads. You must 
reach their standard—enroll before October. 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & CO. 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL AND STUDIO 
Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Ete. 

We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 
books of corporations as well as making income tar 
reports. We have a highly trained force of teachers 
and accountants to look after the interests of cor- 

respondencre students 


198 West 134th St., New York City 


Braith 


A RECENT GRADUATING CLASS 


Prices Reasonable 
Terms Arranged 


APEX COLLEGE 


(Registered) 


200 West 135th St., 


New York City 


WRITE FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Fn 


October, 
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CRISIS SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


MORE DENTISTS NEEDED 


Prepare now for Service and Great Financial Rewards 
DENTAL DEPARTMENT OF MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE 


IS READY 
To Train You. Write for Information to 


MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE NASHVILLE, TENN. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE 
Hampton, Va. 


Offering courses leading to degree of Bachelor of 
Science in each of eight schools, and graduate courses 
in the summer school leading to the Master’s degree. 


THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE—Aims to develop teachers of agriculture, 
farm demonstration agents, and qualified rural leaders. 

THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS—Aims to fit young men and young women for 
business and teaching positions along a variety of specialized lines. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION—Aims to train teachers for high schools, for 
intermediate and grammar grades, and for primary grades. 

THE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS—Aims to train teachers of Home Eco- 
nomics for high schools and to train efficient home-makers. 

THE LIBRARY SCHOOL—Aims to prepare for librarianships in schools, col- 
leges and branch city libraries, 

THE SCHOOL OF MUSIC— Aims to meet the growing need for well-trained 
musicians, to serve as teachers and to co-operate in the advancement of 
music in church, school and community. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL—Two terms of thirty school days each, for teachers 
exclusively. Graduate work for those qualified. 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION—Aims to train skilled builders by instruction in 
building methods, field management, building materials, trade practice, struc- 
tural design, and principles of architecture. 

THE TRADE SCHOOL—Four-year courses in thirteen different trades, with 


academic work on the high school or college level, offered to students of 16 
years of age and over. 


ctober. 


Arthur Howe, President 


Braithwaite Business School 
“The School That Gets Results’’ 
Established 1920 
Business and Secretarial Courses 


Fall Term Begins September 14 
Students Qualify for Positions in 6 to 9 Months 
Capable and Practical Teachers 


2376-7th Ave. New York City 





ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Graduate Courses 


Leading to the degree of 
MASTER OF ARTS 


For information address 


JOHN HOPE, President 


CO 


The Y. W. C. A. School of 


Vocational and Trade Training 


Complete Courses Prepari iti 

i "4 eparing for a Variety of Positions 
wed eal or Business Occupations, the Dressmaking 
Beauty Cult ress Trades. Household Employment, the 
Trade — Trades and Garment Machine Operation 
Schoo! for nolish, Cultural Courses, and the Music 
On 7 Ma merevement. : 

& short unie <--— lg Part-time, day or evening, or 

Fall Term Opens September 14 
Write for a Catalogue 


119 West 137th St.. New York, N. Y. 


Telephone Audubon 3-7900 


October, 1931 


Hampton Inst., Va. 


HE ATLANTA 
SCHOOL of 
8% SOCIAL WORK 


Good Paying Jobs for 
TRAINED NEGROES 
in Social Work 


The Atlanta School 
of Social Work 
Gives training in every branch of techni- 
cal Social Work and in addition offers 
special preparation for the special prob- 
lems which confront social workers in 
Negro Communities. 


en 


For Further Information Address the 
Director 


Forrester B. Washington, A.M. 
239 Auburn Avenue Northeast 
Atlanta, Georgia 


WAH DE ABONNIE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
can get you a 
GOOD, PAYING POSITION 


Apply NOW for Summer School Work 
Register NOW for Fall Openings 
We work earnestly and persistently to place all our 
registrants. Application form sent on _ request. 


208 E. Cherry St. NORMAL, ILL. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Ancrum School of Music 

Apex College 

SR THOU I  icccviewsicccccs Inside Back Cover 
Artists’ Directory 

Atlanta School of Social Work 
Atlanta University 

Bennett College 

Berean School 

Bishop College 

Boykin School of Art 

Braithwait Business School 
Brentano’s (Publishers) 

Brick Junior College 

Browne, E. T., Drug Company, Inc 3 
Bryant Park Memorials Inside Back Cover 
Burrell Memorial Hospital...........c0.s...0. 327 
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Cheney Training School 
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Fisk University 
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Shaw University 
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State College, Dover, Delaware 

Talladega College 

Tuskegee Institute. . ; 

Virginia Union University. 

Wah de Abonnie Teachers’ Agency 32 
Warshaw, P. H. (Beauty Products).........+. 35 
Washington Business Institute 2 
Whittaker Memorial Hospital : 
Williams & Wilkins (Publishers)........++-+-- ’ 
Y. M. C. A. Associations 

Y. M. C. A., Chicago, Ill E 

Y. W. C. A. Vocational and Trade School 


Berean School 
VOCATIONS 
Day and Night Sessions 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
REASONABLE TUITION 
Special Reductions if You 
Register Now 


Write, Blanche Williams Ander- 
son, Principal, South College 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ee 


Will you please turn to page 352 
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As the Eagle Soars 


It is safe to say that half of the beliefs held by mankind are not founded 
on any known verifiable facts; nor is there biologic justification for most of the 
paraphernalia of modern civilization. We accept it naively because we grew 
up in it; we suffer it as we do disease, crime, poverty, and ignorance because 


we became habituated to it in childhood; and the imbecilities and stupidities 


are handed on from generation to generation. 


As the Crow Flies 


Piping times of Peace and Stupidity 
with everybody extremely happy and 
profoundly miserable. 


Thesis and antithesis: Ramsay Mc- 
Donald leading the Associated Bankers 
of the World to the Green Pastures of 
Down with the Dole; and Stalin mak- 
ing love to France and her Horde of 
Gold. 

. 


Hoover in his great balancing act 
of encouraging private wealth by social 
starvation and establishing democracy 
by the Bell Telephone Company instead 
ot Congress. 

€ 


Too much oil and wheat and cotton 
from private initiative and too few 
autos, children and clothes by law and 
gospel. Down with communism! 


Nye firing Cannon across the bows 
of the Solid South just because a 
bishop made a good thing out of anti- 
Catholic politics. Well, what’s politics 
iors 

* 


Gandhi in a loin cloth with a quart 
of rice starts out to conquer Europe. 


David was a piker and Goliath the 
world’s Easy-Mark compared with this. 


We turned Depression Corner last 
April led by the Cabinet, the American 
Federation otf Labor, the National Se- 
curity League and the D. A. R., not to 
niention three brass bands and two 
roosters (including Matthew Woll). 
And we're still turning. 


Morning’s at Seven, the Earth is 
dew-pearled; God’s in his Heaven, all’s 
wrong with the world. 


When a Philanthropist gives a mil- 
lion to ward off starvation, one is torn 
between the desire to give him a per- 
sonal kiss and a social kick. 


France lurched and climbed on Ger- 
many’s back, Germany couldn’t bear the 
burden and started to fall; England 
caught her and stubbed her own toe 
and now the United States is permitting 
Mr. Morgan to help England with our 
money, while we keep out of European 
“entanglements,” and lest we have the 
whole shooting-match on our own back. 


DORSEY. 





Why should Italy and the Pope fight? 
Like husband and wife, there’s nothing 
to do but make up or burst up. And 
bursting up would entirely spoil that 
comfortable monopoly of the Church 
Universal held by the Italian cardinals 
of Rome. 





“After me the Deluge,” says King 
Revolution and he says a mouthful to 
France and Portugal, to Russia and 
Brazil, to Cuba and to Mother Spain. 
But there are worse things than deluges 
and that China knows. 


The major problem of stealing is re- 
storing the goods which you don’t want. 
Which illustrates the plight of the dog 
France, the mouse Syria and the black 
cat Italy. 


Experts in international finance are 
now explaining that Nobody did Noth- 
ing and that the threatened Wobble of 
the Pound Sterling originated in the 
Stars and points beyond. Meanwhile, 
Mr. Norman of the Bank of England is 
resting in Canada and contemplatively 
licking his whiskers. 
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Building Tolerant Attitudes in High-School Students 


By RACHEL DAVIS DU BOIS 


\ HAT are attitudes and how can 

they be made more tolerant? We 
seem almost to have mastered the laws 
of nature so that in the physical world 
we can not only predict but control 
events thus overcoming fear and super- 
stition. It took the sacrifice of many 
scientists, like Galileo, to bring this 
about and if we are ever to control this 
chaotic world of human relations before 
it destroys itself because of our stupid- 
ity then many of us and especially 
teachers will have to make social 
scientists of ourselves and stop trusting 
to the method of hocus pocus. 

To define our terms: An attitude is 
simply a habit of the mind, a set toward 
or away from a value. A value is any- 
thing people will make an effort to avoid 
Our behavior is a result of 
our attitudes and depends not upon 
heredity but upon the situations in 
which we find ourselves. If we change 
the situations we can change attitudes, 
so the-behavior. This shows a little of 
the kind of thinking being done by our 
social psychologists but they need the 
classroom teachers to help test their 
theories and thus make them more 
practical. 

Are tolerant attitudes developed more 
effectively by the emotional or the in- 
tellectual appeal? Dr. Kilpatrick says: 
“Without an emotional quality, the at- 
titude itself would be without sufficient 
life to communicate itself to another 
person.” A class room teacher. says: 
“Tolerance and altruism arise from our 
ability to think abstractly, only the in- 
telligent can do this. But the less in- 
telligent should be given better habit 
formation and better examples to imi- 
tate.” Research is needed to discover 
which method is most effective. It is 
now possible to test and measure atti- 
tudes with standardized tests which are 
reliable and it has been found that at 
least in the schools so far tested, there 
is a strong tendency for those with 
higher intelligence to show more 
tolerance. 

Elsewhere in this issue an account is 
given of what is being done in the class- 
room by one live-wire teacher. Her 
approach is probably more intellectual 
than emotional because the medium is 
that of the classroom. It is, of course, 
impossible to draw a clear line of dis- 
tinction between the two and_ both 
should be made. There follows an ac- 
count of an approach which has been 
more emotional than intellectual using 
the assembly program as the medium. 

Not by the direct method of preach- 
ing against prejudice but by the indirect 


or possess. 
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method of personal contact and 
dramatization in situations which pro- 
duce feelings of satisfaction do we try 
to build tolerant attitudes in the minds 
of high-school students toward other 
groups. During the past school year 
the author visited the cooperating 
schools one-half day a week, taking 
with her the “raw material’ (books, 
magazine articles, posters, etc.) with 
which she helped the student committees 
and the assigned teachers build their 
assembly programs. 

The year’s slogan was “The Con- 
tribution of Various Races to Our Com- 
plex American Life.” We did our 
planning in harmony with great sea- 


Ruth Westmoreland. See Page 346 
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sonal events; for instance since 
Columbus Day comes in October, ye 
presented contributions of the Italians 
in that month. In November, ye 
showed the gifts of the American 
Indian and of the British Isles, because 
during that month those two groups 
niet around the first Thanksgiving table 
in the spirit of good-will. In December 
we turned our attention to the many 
gifts of the Germans, laying special 
stress upon the Christmas’ songs, 

In February, because of Lineolp’s 
birthday, and his significance to the 
Negro, the contribution of that rage to 
our complex American life was por 
trayed in its gifts of music, of poetry, 
of food, and of famous men. In March, 
the portrayal of the Hebrew influence 
on our literature, theatre and art gave 
us an opportunity to learn also of the 
great philanthropic contributions of 
Modern Jews. Both teachers and 
students of Gentile background were 
surprised to learn that five Hebrews 
came over with Columbus, one of them 
being his interpreter. 

In April, at cherry-blossom time, we 
learned of the ‘contributions of the 
Orient. Chinese rugs and fairy tales 
and India’s spiritual influence vied with 
Japan’s doll festival. | Commodore 
Perry appeared on the stage in a little 
original sketch showing his delivery of 
President Fillmore’s letter which pres- 
aged the opening of trade between the 
East and the West. 

Use was also made of the home-room 
period. One hour per week was de- 
voted to this work, one-half of which 
was spent in the auditorium and the 
next half in their home-rooms where 
they discussed the subject matter of the 
assembly period. Definite outlines 
were carefully worked out and put mito 
the hands of the student leader. 

The last week of the month five 
young people from Dr. Feinscriebers 
Temple led the discussions im ome 
school. : 

Personal contact was made by having 
at least one outside speaker from each 
of the culture groups being studied 
During the planning of the programs 
the key teachers and students were i 
vited to the cultured home of an Italia, 
Negro or Jew. The English Speaking 
Union invited them to tea. One a 
imagine the influence of Italian Oper 
and Paul Robeson’s singing on the 
building of more tolerant attitudes. 

Space will not permit explaining the 
use of the attitude test on the students 
before and after the experiment but 2 
significant change toward more toler 
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Texas 


Jeannine E. Brent 
Ist Prize 
Bloomington, III. 


Gwendaline Baylor 
Ist Prise 
Evansville, Ind. 


Montie E, Mathis 
Ist Prize 

El Paso, Texas 

Emmett R. Butler 
2nd Prize 

Newport, R. I 
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BABIES 


Jesse Mae Henderson 
2nd Prize 
Bloomington, Ill. 


Francis E. Davis 
Ist Prize 
Mansfield, O. 


Betty C. Waldon 
Ist Prize 
Kokomo, Ind. 
Walter Johnson 
3rd Prize 


Evansville, Ind, 


Henrietta Lillie 
Ist Prize 
New Kensington, Pa. 


Mary D. Baker 
Ist Prize 
Muncie, Ind. 
*hillip Moore, Jr. 
2nd Prize 
El Paso, Texas 
James W. Holland 
3rd Prize 


Kokomo, Ind. 
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ance was shown. Certain it is that both 
the curricular and extra curricular ac- 


tivities should be utilized to realize the 
social mission of education, i. e., the 


development of desirable attitudes 


which make for good citizenship, 


Changing Racial Attitudes 


‘‘TF all teachers were like Miss 
Wanger, there wouldn’t be a race 
problem very long,” was the comment 
of one who heard her tell the story of 
her work in South Philadelphia High 
School for Girls, at an interracial con- 
ference of church women in New 
Jersey. As teacher of a senior course 
in “Problems of Democracy” Miss 
Wanger annually gives at least three 
weeks of time to a study of the Negro, 
preceding it with a test to discover the 
existing attitudes of the class. Last 
year’s test contained such questions as 
“Is a black skin a sign of inferiority?” 
“Are white men more energetic than 
Negroes?” “Do you object to living 
next door to a Negro?” This was fol- 
lowed by a period when the class was 
given an opportunity to express opinion 
on Negro characteristics. Both ques- 
tions and discussion revealed a large 
proportion of prejudice. In the class of 
forty, eighteen thought Negroes dull, 
nine unclean, five lazy, while individual 
girls considered them spendthrifts, un- 
civilized, loud, savage, brutal, etc. 
Several mentioned desirable character- 
istics and one or two showed fairly 
favorable attitudes, but on the whole 
there was very little evidence of knowl- 
edge or fair-mindedness in the group. 

This then is the type of material with 
which Miss Wanger has to work—forty 
girls, 16 to 18 years of age, from an 
environment where prejudices are apt 
to be most violent ; girls whose contacts 
with lower class Negroes have given 
them a definite concept of inferiority— 
what can be accomplished in a few short 
weeks to overcome the influence of 
tradition and prejudice? 

First comes an assignment for general 
information along the following lines: 
Negro characteristics—mental, moral, 
physical; Effects of reconstruction both 
legal and social; Geographical distribu- 
tion; Social conditions—intermarriage, 
crime, poverty, education, health; 
Economic status. Ample references are 
given under each of these headings and 
a week or more is allowed for study. 
Then come a few days of discussion 
followed by another assignment on Con- 
tributions to American Life and Pro- 
posed Constructive Solutions to the 
Problem with study of some particular 
phases of Negro life and books by 
Negro authors. Said Miss Wanger in 
telling her story: “When we start our 
first discussions we find the girls 
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By KATHERINE GARDNER 


Rachel Davis Du Bois is pioneer 
in the work of measuring and guid- 
ing the thought and prejudice of 
high-school students in race prob- 
lems. Her work has been done in 
the general assemblies of public and 
private schools. 

Here is a story of another kind 
of work done in a classroom by a 
Philadelphia teacher with gratifying 
results. Miss Gardner, the writer, 
is Secretary of the Church Womens’ 
Commitee of the Commission on 
Race Relations, Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America. 


aroused and excited by the facts that 
have been disclosed through their read- 
ing as to discrimination and oppression. 
When they read about the accomplish- 
ments of Negroes and themselves be- 
come acquainted with the poetry and 
prose that Negroes have produced, ex- 
citement gives way to amazement. As 
we discuss, enthusiasm for Negro 
achievement mounts.” 

Negro speakers, chosen not merely 
for their message but also for their in- 
teresting personalities, are introduced 
into the course, and sometimes members 
of the class arrange a program on Negro 
accomplishment. Once the class gave 
a tea for a Negro speaker, inviting all 
the upper form colored girls of the 
school to come as their guests. The in- 
terest spreads outside of the group so 
that for the special speakers the room 
is packed. At the close of the course 
a test is given, the final question being 
“Has your attitude toward the Negro 
changed? If so, how? ” As an alter- 
native a very easy question is given so 
that there is no temptation to answer 
simply for the sake of the mark. Here 
are a few of the answers: 


“Heretofore I really never believed there 
was a worthwhile Negro. I always associated 
them wtih crime, vice, etc. I always thought 
Negroes did not have enough brains to go 
through school. Now I think that Negroes 
are equal to whites. I have never realized 
that Negrees had not been given a square 
deal. I never knew that if you educated a 
Negro he was an asset to the community. I 
never thought that Negroes were human and 
could give us great writers and great singers 
instead of people to fill our jails. It is 
through this study and through some extra 
reading that I find there are good and bad 
in each race.” 

“Although I hope I did not show it, I 
felt that they were an inferior race, and in 
a way resented anything which placed one 


of their number above the whites. I stiff tp 
some extent feel a slight prejudice . , . but 
I am very wrong to be even slightly 
prejudiced and I am ashamed of myself {or 
having been as I was.” 

“Before my study of the Negro my attitude 
toward them was I think rather favorable 
However, it was always my impression that 
Negroes did not wish to mingle with white 
people more than was necessary. Now I know 
it varies with the individual. Whereas 
before I did not go out of my way to speak 
to a colored friend I now do so to show 
my friendship which somehow they are fear- 
ful to accept. In my classrooms, where pos- 
sible, I sit near the colored girls, so as to 
become thoroughly acquainted.” 

After reading Arthur Fauset’s “For 
Freedom” one girl wrote: 

“I blush with shame at my great ignorance 
and prejudice in regard to the colored race, 
All my life I have considered the Negro as 
someone who will wash my clothes and scrub 
the floors of my home, in short make this a 
pleasanter place for me. I have always liked 
the girl my mother has employed, but out- 
side my home the Negro has always been 
an alien to me. Mr. Fauset in his book has 
acquainted me with Negroes, while years of 
contact failed.” 


The question may be asked “But is 
this anything more than a superficial 
change of mental attitude? Does it 
carry over into conduct and influence?” 
That remains to be seen, but there are 
indications that the girls are setting 
their newly acquired knowledge to work 
in practical ways. They tell Miss 
Wanger of their efforts to convert their 
friends and families to a more liberal 
point of view. They give reports ot 
their own conduct like this: 
we te I used to object to sitting beside 
a colored person either on a street car, in the 
movies, or even in school; but now I don't 
mind at all. Just a few months ago, I re 
member, I was on a street car which was 
fairly crowded and the only vacant seat was 
beside a Negro. In spite of the fact that I 
was so tired that I could hardly stand up, I 
wouldn’t sit down. Now I see how foolish 


” 


I’ve been! 

Most hopeful of all perhaps is what 
took place during a class discussion with 
a Negro speaker. One of the girls said 
to him: 

“We know what you say is true because we 
have studied this problem. It is the theatre 
managers, and such people who discrimiate 
who need to hear you more than we do. 
Another girl rose very quickly and answered: 
“Yes, but that is the old generation that does 
not know any better. We are the new genera- 
tion, and we must see that things are 
different.” 

If each term sees even a few gitl 
leave that class with such purpose 
their hearts it is a hopeful sign for the 
future of race relations in America. 
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Racial Inter-Marriage 
By HERBERT ADOLPHUS MILLER 


N Tue Crisis for August, there was 

a quotation from the Ohio State 
Journal taken from my discussion 
before the Legislative Committee con- 
cerning the Wilberforce trip. I have 
heen misinterpreted so many times, 
especially by that paper that I shall be 
slad to have you print this letter. 
* The rumor was going about that the 
trip itself and the dancing were com- 
pulsory. It so happened that I_had 
taken a class for the full day to Wil- 
berforce on Lincoln’s birthday, and, 
when the request from my class in the 
spring came, it was very late in the 
tem and I did not wish to take the 
time for a trip. It might have hap- 
pened that the trip would have been 
compulsory, but the fact was in this 
case that, for purely personal reasons, 
I only arranged the trip on the insist- 
ence of the students. With regard to 
the dancing, which even within the 
tiles of Wilberforce is not formally 
permitted, in this case was spontan- 
eously begun. When I discovered that 
it was going on I was surprised and 
raised no objection, IT did feel however 
that it might arouse some discussion, 
and, since such discussion, at the pres- 
ent time would advance the cause not 
at all, I disapproved of it. 


Professor Herbert A. Miller, the 
well-known sociologist, was recently 
dismissed from Ohio State University 
because of his attitude 
problems. Among the charges not 
openly mentioned was the fact that he 
took his class in sociology to Wilber- 
force University, a colored institution 
in Southern Ohio. Professor Miller 
explains this action. 


toward race 


With regard to racial intermarriage 
to which reference is made in the 
statement, I had said a good deal 
more than was printed to the, not 
highly intellectual, Legislative Commit- 
tee, trying to make it clear that nature 
offered no objection to intermarriage as 
is proven by the fact that always and 
everywhere that races have been in 
contact, race mixture has taken place. 
I also explained that religious and cul- 
ture groups had exactly the same kind 
of objections to marriages contracted 
with persons outside the group as have 
been objected to in exactly the same 
with regard to interracial marriages. In 
many of these cases, however, the lines 
have now been entirely broken down. 


For example, my wife’s grandfather 
and grandmother belonged to different 
sects of the Quakers. Both were 
turned out of Meeting when they mar- 
ried. Also, my New England grand- 
mother was never quite reconciled to the 
fact that my mother married a Swede. 
Marriages, for example, between 
Jews and Gentiles still are relatively 
infrequent and when they occur there 
is often considerable difficulty in mak- 
ing social adjustments, and it is quite 
disorganizing to the children. I had 
said that I have seen intermarriages 
between most of the races of the world 
and although they are occasionally 
great successes, they often create diffi- 
cult situations. In Mexico, where there 
is no race consciousness there is no 
problem of interracial marriages, the 
same is true in Egypt. The time will 
come when there will be no objection 
anywhere, but at present in most of the 
world there is a good deal of race con- 
sciousness and on that account the 
matter of racial intermarriages will 
take care of itself. What I was trying 
to make them understand was that the 
objection to racial intermarriages is the 
result of the accident of existing atti- 
tudes and has no inherent ultimate 
basis. 


A Roman Holiday in Minneapolis 


By CHATWOOD HALL 


ee a modest cottage with 
darkened windows and a tomb-like 
silence within. Imagine scores of po- 
ieemen surrounding the house. Imag- 
ine crowds composed of thousands of 
men, women, and children milling 
nightly about the house. Now animate 
the interior of the hushed and eerie- 
looking cottage with dark-skinned ex- 
soldiers of the World War, crawling 
lurtively on their knees and hands from 
window to window and from door to 
door, revolvers, shot-guns, and _ rifles 
within easy reach. Imagine the police 
indifferent toward dispersing “the hos- 
tile and illegally-congregated crowds :*” 
‘tip the immediate crowd of all toler- 
ance, decency, respect for law and order 
and Property rights; fill the midsum- 
Mer air with epithets, stones, bricks, 
and firecrackers; produce ubiquitous 
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photographers; place in the nearby 
streets refreshment wagons doing a 
rushing business until the early hours 
of morning. Imagine all this, Gentle 
Reader, and what you have is a com- 
posite and vivid picture of American 
civilization, A.D. 1931, not in Missis- 
sippi, not in Georgia, not in Alabama, 
but in the far-northern city of 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

This was the picture that shocked the 
ordinarily peaceful city of Minneapolis 
in mid-July. For three or tour nights 
the cottage mentioned above, lately occu- 
pied by Mr. Arthur A. Lee, World 
War veteran and postal employee. had 
been picketed by small groups of im- 
mediate neighbors mumbling threats 
and epithets, before the city at large 
was aware of the impending outrage. 
The newspapers had promised the 
Mavor that they would suppress news 
of the occurrence, but after about four 


days the situation had become so criti- 
cal and had reached such foreboding 
proportions that the newspapers could 
not louger fail to release the story. The 
news spread like wildfire. Motorists 
surged into the neighborhood from all 
parts of the city, from adjacent towns, 
and from St. Paul, most of them eager 
to see their first real mob, and, upon 
the proper encouragement and provo- 
cation, to become participants. Traffic 
difficulties became almost as serious as 
the race difficulty. By the night of 
July 15, the affair had reached the pro- 
portions of a Roman Holiday—the im- 
mediate neighbors assuming the role of 
“sladiators,” or the “participator 
crowd,” and the curiosity seekers and 
onlookers fulfilling the part of the 
“spectator crowd.” 

Arrived in the neighborhood in de- 
fiance of a “Committee” of adjacent 
property owners that had “waited on” 
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him in the Post Office to warn him to 
keep out of the home that he had pur- 
chased, Mr. Lee’s first serious hint of 
trouble was a large sign placed on his 
front porch, bearing this inscription: 
“No Niggers Allowed in this Neigh- 
borhood. This Means You.” Events 
moved rapidly after the placing of the 
sign: black paint was smeared on the 
house and the garage during the night; 
the disgruntled knots of neighbors in- 
creased in size nightly and became more 
boisterous; insulting telephone calls 
were made; police protection was de- 
manded and obtained from the Mayor, 
lately elected on a “law enforcement” 
platform, by Mr. Lee and a committee 
of leading citizens. 

Each succeeding night saw larger and 
larger crowds pour into the neighbor- 
hood. Each night saw the mob,—grow- 
ing bolder and bolder on account of po- 
lice indifference, become more coura- 
geous, advance en masse closer and 
closer to the house, until on Wednesday 
night, July 15, the climax was reached. 
A repetition of the famous Detroit 
“Sweet case” was momentarily immi- 
nent. Yells of, ‘“Let’s rush the door,” 
“Let's settle this now,” “Let’s drag the 
niggers out,” etc.; the clatter of glass 
being knocked from the’ windows by 
stones¥ the flash of photographers’ 
torches, and the bursting of fire- 
crackers, created a revel of morons. 

Fortunate for the mob that they did 
not “Rush the door”! Doubtless they 
would have entered through sheer force 
of numbers; but their entry would have 
been over the dead bodies of great num- 
bers of the mob. For within that 
darkened cottage—at every window, at 
cvery door, at every opening—were 
set-faced veterans of the World War, 
men who had faced the German Army, 
men who knew how to handle guns 
rapidly and effectively. And they had 
guns: Lugers, Colts, rifles, and shot- 
guns, most of them lent freely by out- 
raged citizens. 

It was a splendid show of indulgence 
and forbearance that the men within the 
besieged house.did not fire when stones, 
rocks, and bricks began to rain against 
the house and through the windows. 
Where were the police? They were 
there; but the Mayor did not desire 
them to hurt anyone, and the Managing 
Editor of The Minneapolis Tribune, in 
a letter to the writer, expressed the 
opinion that physical violence on the 
part of the police might have caused a 
race riot! 

Surprise and consternation seized 
most of the better-minded citizens of 
the city as the newspapers in each edi- 
tion “played up” the affair daily in de- 
tail as “big news.” To the credit of 
the newspapers, however, it must be 
said that their accounts were, generally, 
impartial and uncolored. This may be 
accounted for by the fact that, having 
suppressed their stories for several 
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days, they had had more time to mull 
over the facts. On the other hand, and 
to the discredit of the newspapers, not 
an editorial paragraph did one of the 
three dailies print condemning the out- 
rage. Bank robberies in nearby towns 
drew editorial fire; an exploding still 
fatality attracted editorial notice; an 
accident to a youth riding a bicycle 
without lights on the highway was 
worthy of editorial type; but a week- 
long outrage within the very lap of the 
city drew not one word of editorial 
condemnation. 

A certain sheepishness in appearance 
and talk seized most of the white citi- 


were screaming from the houseto 

As to the worth of Mr. Lee ag ay 
intelligent, peaceable, and Christiay 
neighbor, the residents of the distriq 
gave no heed. The man’s Presence 
actually would have increased the ayer. 
age intelligence of the neighborhood 
But it was a materialistic matter purely 
with the residents: How would his 
presence affect the value of their pro: 
perty was all that mattered. If in pyr. 
suing their ends they proved one thing 
conclusively, it was this: that they, and 
not Mr. Lee, are, by all the rules of 
decency, tolerance, and lawfulness, 


ps! 


much more undesirable as citizens and 


The Minneapolis Mob 
A few of the thousands of white citizens who for a week tried to drive a colored man 
from his own home 


zens. The burden of their reactions 
might be summed up in this remark of 
an old white citizen: ‘How could such 
a thing happen in Minneapolis ; it seems 
more like down South.” Nevertheless, 
such a thing was happening, and no or- 
ganized, unified effort was being made 
on the part of the “good,” civic-minded, 
or Christian citizens of the city to put 
an end to the outrage. 

As is usual in such cases, the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People rushed to the ram- 
parts and did much to break the morale 
of the hostile neighbors. Several white 
preachers issued a statement to the 
press urging Christian conduct and 
peace; but with the vitiating proviso 
that they issued their statement with- 
out any attempt to judge the merits of 
the case! And the merits of the case 


neighbors than the man whom they con- 
sidered persona non grata. 
Far into the early hours of morning 
for more than a week the vicinity of the 
besieged house had all the aspects of a 
holiday, of American civilization om 
parade. The shrill voices of children, 
goaded on by the gruff voices of their 
parents, defiled the mid-summer air; 
young girls and women in pajamas, afm 
in arm, promenaded back and forth; 
periodically, firecrackers exploded; te- 
freshment wagons reaped a harvest of 
nickels and dimes. Occasionally Ne- 
groes would appear on the scene; but 
the police would rush them out of the 
neighborhood or demand that they leave 
for fear that their presence might 
cause a disturbance! , 
At this late date, the Chairman 
the “Improvement” (?) Associations 
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committee, an individual whose name in 
this part of the country betrays him as 
either an immigrant or of the first gen- 
eration, urges patience and peace until 
a “settlement” can be reached. Yet, 
only a few days ago, he was the obstre- 


rous ringleader urging haste and 


extra-legal action. 
Meanwhile, great numbers of letters 


and telephone calls reach the Lee home 
from both white and colored citizens, 
offering sympathy, urging fortitude, 
extending admiration and even finan- 
cial assistance. The refreshment 
wagons have moved on. The Lee fam- 
ily still occupy their battered home. 
And the curtain has rung down on an- 
other contribution to, and outcropping 


of, American civilization in A.D. 1931. 
And the only arrest made to date is that 
of a youth caught by a detective in the 
act of hurling a stone at the cottage. 
He is now Scot-free. It was with con- 
summate ease that he convinced a gulli- 
ble judge that he did not hurl a missile, 
but was merely going through the mo- 
tions! 


Idyll in a Country Graveyard 


E was a Negro child. I loved him 

because he was physically beauti- 
ful and gloriously intelligent—and_be- 
cause he was oppressed. 

Albert was the first Negro I had ever 
seen. When I was a baby my father 
had read me the story of Little Black 
Sambo, and I had concluded that all 
black boys were silly and pathetically 
ugly. But one afternoon the principal 
brought into the second grade an ex- 
otic brown creature of golden-warm 
beauty. 

At first I worshipped Albert as I 
would have worshipped any object of 
unusual beauty. He was an illegiti- 
mate child, and to compensate for the 
so-called crime of two races nature had 
given to him the loveliest physical quali- 
ties of the whites and blacks. His 
features were of Caucasian fineness, 
and his complexion light; but all else 
about him was negroid warmth, negroid 
color, negroid softness. Soon I learned 
to admire the rare precocity of his 
mind, Albert possessed more intelli- 
gence than any twelve of the white 
children who scorned the marvellous 
little fellow because he was not anemic- 
colored like themselves. And finally I 
was ineluctably attracted to Albert be- 
cause he was the victim of the mordant 
uncouthness of public school children. 
He was beautiful; he was intelligent; 
but Albert was also black, and no self- 
respecting pupil might speak or play 
with him. Albert was doomed to lone- 
liness—unless he could find another 
lonely child. 

I was lonely; therefore I played 
with the brown boy. Our rendezvous 
was the graveyard. We had only a 
fragmentary half hour at lunch time 
0 spend there. To meet after school 
Was impossible because my mamma 
never allowed me to play with anyone 
and Albert’s mamma always cautioned 
him to keep to himself. But our en- 
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By MARY G. ROESSLER 


Surely you must know that there 
are members of the “lighter races” 
who enjoy reading your “record of 
the darker races.” But do most of 
them let THe Crisis know about 
this? If man has a song let him sing 
it, my tenet has always been; so to 
be consistent I must let you know, 
even though it can’t make the veri- 
est nuance of difference, how en- 
thusiastic I am about the Negro 
magazine. Not Scribner's, Har- 
pers, The Mentor, nor any of a 
half dozen more of magazines 
published by and dealing almost 
exclusively with the white races 
gives me more pleasure than THE 
Crisis. On my reading table 
are some twelve favorite books 
of poetry, but that of Countee Cul- 
len rivals in thumb-marks and un- 
derlinings all but one. Every tri- 
umph of a Negro recorded in your 
magazine gives me as much of a 
thrill as the accomplishments of one 
of my own race; no, it gives me 
more; for the wnpediments are 
more, the struggle greater, and 
the triumph consequently more 
heroic with the former. Life has 
given me a few fine friends. Two 
of these came from the “dark 
race,” the race in which I find no 
darkness except that of skin. 

You might judge the foregoing 
comments typed by a very naive or 
a very designing person, because I 
submit them together with a manu- 
script for your acceptance or rejec- 
tion. But I am neither designing 
nor naive. What I have said con- 
cerning THE Crisis comes from the 
heart. My sketch has very little to 
recommend it except its veracity. 
Can you use it? 


vironment was to us pleasurable ; Endy- 
mion and the Moon Goddess had not a 
lovelier trysting place than our immur- 


ated Arcadia with its sun-plashed 
weeping willows and wild flowers. 


What use did we make of our 
ephemeral half hour? Albert and I 
picked wild flox and forget-me-nots 
and made of them beautiful lengthened 
tendrils. Taken from the graves of the 
dead they were, but we had untroubled 
minds. Neither of us had read the 
Tent Maker’s quatrains, so we did not 
realize that each flower might have 
“sprung from some once lovely lip.” 
But flower-picking and tendril-weaving 
took merely a portion of our thirty min- 
utes. The remainder of the time we 
took turns reading from a thick volume 
of Greek Mythology. Keat’s transla- 
tion of Homer gave to him no more joy 
than this book gave to us. We, too, 
felt like some lone watchers of the sky 
when a new planet swims into their 
ken. By the end of the school year 
Albert and I had attended the wedding 
of Caelus and Terra, and had watched 
the sad Twilight of the Gods to its last 
glimmer. 

Everything supremely joyous must 
be brief. It was the last day of school, 
and we were met for the last time 
in the graveyard. Our Greek Mythol- 
ogy had been read and reread; so to- 
day it had been left at home. Albert 
sat on a grave-stone “sacred to the 
memory of my wife,’ and I lay ona 
haby’s grave. We had said very little. 
Suddenly Albert broke silence with: “I 
can’t play with you after today. 
Mamma and I are going away next 
week.” “Where?” I asked. “I don’t 
know.” There were several minutes of 
silence, then Albert again: “I think 
you're beautiful—because your skin is 
so white.” This was the first time we 
had become conscious of our different 
blood. 

I never saw Albert again. But is it 
not more perfect so? Perhaps my first 
love still thinks me whitely beautiful. 
Illusions are best left undestroyed. 
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(\ 
“Color Bar’ in Delta 


EORGE JAMES FLEMING, who 
has just graduated with honors 
from the University of Wisconsin, has 
not only brains but diplomacy, tact, 
common-sense. Never has a_ student 
gone out from that school who en- 
joyed more of the respect and esteem 
of both townspeople and college folk, 
faculty and students. As a debater and 
a scholar he won honors for the Uni- 
versity. There is a national fraternity 
in which membership is supposed to 
be won on merit—not on a silly thing 
like social snobbishness or a fool thing 
like skin-color. But this supposedly 
“honor” fraternity has an anti-Negro 
bar in its national constitution which 
prevents the local chapter in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin from taking in 
Fleming, although everybody in the 
University, from the President down, 
fought to get Fleming admitted. And 
mind you, this is not an “anti-color” 
bar—it is an “anti-Negro” bar; you 
could be admitted if you palmed your- 
self off as a black Hindu or a black 
ex-savage from some cannibal island. 
In “February, 1930, George James 
Fleming won the Frankenburger ora- 
torical contest of the University of 
Wisconsin, and received the $100 
monetary award and the privilege of 
representing the university at the in- 
tercollegiate contest of the Northern 
Oratorical league in May. At the lat- 
ter contest he placed third. 

In the second semester of 
Fleming was an alternate on the var- 
sity debating team, and in the first 
semester of 1930-31 was a_ regular 
member of the team, debating against 
Minnesota University and Beloit Col- 
lege. 

\t the close of the 1929-30 school 
vear Fleming was not elected to Delta 









1929-30, 


Sigma Rho, national honorary speech 
fraternity, but in 1931 the local chap- 


ter 
president of 


board 


desired to do so. In April the 
the University forensic 
the student managing board in 


Gloria L. Jenkins 
Conn. 


Brady Collins, 3rd 
Birmingham, Ala. 


By WILLIAM PICKENS 


forensics—showed Fleming copies of 
letters which had been passed between 
H. L. Ewbank of the speech depart- 
ment and the executive chairman of 
the national council of the speech fra- 
ternity. From these letters one found 
out that the local group was seeking 
to find a way to elect Fleming. The 
national chairman explained that the 
national constitution forbade, and such 
a stipulation could only be changed by 
a majority vote of all the chapters in 
convention. (A national convention is 
held every five years; one was held the 
last days of June, 1931). 

Nothing reached the public concern- 
ing the inability of the Wisconsin 
chapter to elect a Negro, until after 
the initiates were announced at the 
Spring forensic banquet in May. Flem- 
ing was known to a large number of 
the student body. He had been elected 
to Phi Kappa Phi, honorary scholastic 
fraternity; Sigma Delta Chi, national 
professional journalistic fraternity ; and 
Phi Beta Kappa; and for two years 
he had been on the editorial staff of 
the university daily. When the list of 
initiates showed that he was not elect- 
ed, the Daily Cardinal carried a ban- 
ner headline on the morning of May 
15, and a front page editorial denounc- 
ing an honorary organization which 
drew the color line and declaring that 
the Wisconsin chapter should elect 
Fleming and let happen what will. 

The two Madison papers, the Capi- 
tal Times and the State Journal, both 
carried full stories and followed up 
with editorials in the same tone as that 
of the campus daily. The United 
Press and the Associated Press sent 
the story out over their wires, and the 
state papers took it up, many carrying 
editorials also. Later on both the State 
senate and assembly passed a resolu- 
tion censuring the barring of a stu- 
dent from an honorary organization 
on account of The resolution 
was introduced by Assemblyman Rubin 


color. 


Clarice Evans 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Richard W. Smith 
Detroit, Mich. 


sf 


Sekai Rho 


ay 


of Milwaukee and trium))| 

At the time of the i: 
i4) the newly | made members pre. 
sented a resolution te the chapter de. 
ploring the color bar and requesting 
that the delegate to national 
meeting be instructed to work for the 
repeal of the anti-Negro stipulation, 
and that the chapter Immediately. syb- 
mit to be placed on the order of bys. 
ness a resolution to chan 
tution. 

Besides Delta Sigma Rho, the fol. 
lowing campus organizations memor- 
alized the national body to lift the colo; 
bar: Athenae Literary society, Hes. 
peria Literary society, the Forensic 
Board; all of these are student organi- 
zations, 

Otto Zerwick, white, after paying 
his membership fee, refused to join 
and take the pledge after he learned 
of the refusal of Negroes. 

President Frank the anti- 
Negro stipulation “silly” and said that 
“it had no place in an institution of 
higher learning.” Later he declared 
that he would back any plan that the 
local chapter presented for focusing 
attention of the public on the matter 
and for dramatizing it. Mr. Frank isa 
member of the Northwestern chapter 
of the fraternity, but said that he did 
not know that such an anti-color clause 
existed. 

The chairman of the executive coun- 
cil in writing to H. L. Ewbank said 
that, regardless of the color of the 
prospective member he could be ad- 
mitted if he were anything but a Negro 
—an Indian, Filipino, etc. 

Mr. Ewbank has recently written to 
say that the Convention voted to sub- 
mit to the vote chapters an 
amendment making Negroes eligible on 
equal terms with whites. This amen¢- 
ment is to be presented to the various 
chapters after school opens this fal 
and the result of the vote will probably 
not be known until November. 
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The pamphlet “Black Justice,” is- 
sued by the Aim erican Civil Liberties 
Union, sums up in a telling manner the 
present disabilities of American Ne- 
groes; and thie preface by Diciadine 
‘Mitchell, a Southern pr ofe innate Soles 
Hopkins University, is a fine, strong 
statement: 


HE following pages reveal a mel- 
Poa story of legal discrimina- 
tions against Negroes, in violation of 
wnequivocé al guarantees in the federal 
constitution. ‘The practices cited are 
principally chargeable to the southern 
states, though not wholly so. 

It is right that all southerners and all 
Americans should recognize the facts 
here set forth. It is proper that these 
conditions should be given the frankest 
and baldest statement. The greatest 
social inequities, by their very huge- 
ness and pervasiveness, often escape 
our thought. The relative progress 
which the Negro has made in the last 
decades blinds our eyes to the galling 
imitations put upon him. Such a stock- 
taking as this pamphlet represents 
searches our honesty, and increases our 
humility. 

We are not satisfied without asking 
the question, “Why these dis- 
criminations agaist Negroes?” In dis- 
covering the reasons, we shall have 
found the remedies. 

The reasons are at least three hun- 
dred years old, dating from the begin- 
ning of Negro slavery in America. Dis- 
crimination against the Negro springs 
from a hoary source of fear, hatred, 
and suspicion, namely, from economic 
inferiority. The Negro has been op- 
pressed because he has a low standard 
of living and little economic independ- 
ence. And, the other way round, he 
is economically servile because he has 
been oppressed. Dependence and ex- 
ploitation have encouraged each other. 
What we term race antipathy is really 
economic scorn, or, as often happens, 
consciousness of the threat of economic 
competition. 


It is this fear of economic competi- 
tion which, in the present connection, 
deserves emphasis. We speak, particu- 
larly in the case of the South, of the 
superior race. In the face of imposi- 
tions upon the Negro, we content our- 
selves in the reflection that the whites 
are his betters, that in refusing social 
fenerosity we are at least preserving 
precious cultural integrity. 


gross 


We have used this argument so re ad- 
ily that we have failed to examine into 
its truth. The fact is that the Negro 
S put upon, not because the gap which 
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separates him from the whites is wide, 
but because it is narrow. The enemy 
of the Negro is not the attainment of 
the generality of the whites, but the 
lack of attainment. The Negro is dis- 
liked in the South because, in an honest 
view, blacks and whites are poor to- 
gether, ignorant together, unindustrious 
together. Distinctions are sharp. be- 
cause in reality they are blurred. They 
have the appearance of being funda- 
mental because they are really so largely 
superficial. The color line is graved 
deep because it is in fact shallow. 

In this view, the shame of our white 
South at its treatment of the Negro be- 
comes enveloped in our concern for our 
own condition. Advanced opinion has 
long declared that betterment of the 
whites depends upon betterment of the 
Negroes. I am not sure but what we 
should go further and recognize that 
improvement for the blacks hinges upon 
improvement for their white brothers. 

3oth of these reflections contain the 
answer as to remedies for discrimi- 
nations—in law, in economic practice, 
in social habit—against the Negroes. 
Our problem is not racial, but broadly 
human. It is a matter of total effi- 
ciency, total enlightenment. While 
moral resolves will help, tolerance is the 
child of competence. Competence of 
both races will open the way for mu- 
tual help to replace mutual hurt. 

We Southern whites are more the 
victims of slavery than the Negroes be- 
cause, possessing a little economic ad- 
vantage, we have nourished the constant 
inclination toward unfairness. The 
Negro, with notable patience, has never- 
theless not failed through the long years 
to be aspiring’; above all, in the present 
juncture, he demands justice, and here 
he is our master. 


La Proie et L\Ombre by Jacques Rou- 
main. Editions La Presse Port au 
Prince, Haiti. 1930. 


HIS volume, slender in scope, but 

powerful in content, heralds a new 
day in Haitian literature and culture 
Not only does it give evidence of a 
creative revival after the smothered 
decade of the occupation, but it signal- 
izes a revolutionary change of style and 
outlook on life. The one of Haitian 
literature was formerly romantic and 
flamboyant, and though extremely com- 
petent, always sounded like a_ belated 
echo of France a generation or so 
removed. But here in this book, Jac- 
gues Roumain has brought Haitian let- 
ters into a sharp realignment with 
modern style and comtemporary 


thought, and even at the cost of some 
cynicism and disillusionment, this is a 
worth while achievement. The change 
permits a close realistic study of con- 
temporary Haitian life, without roman- 
tic distortion or grandiloquence, and 
one can safely predict that when the 
author’s promised novel of peasant 
life, La Montagne Ensorcelée, appears 
a new Haitian literature will have 
dawned. Even these present fragmen- 
tary sketches of the life of the disillus- 
ioned intellectuals of Roumain’s genera- 
tion, are permanent records of the pain- 
ful introspective reaction of wounded 
patriotism and sensitive culture. The 
style places the author almost in the 
front rank of contemporary French 
writers, indeed, there are few writers in 
the Western hemisphere with such sub- 
tlety and mastery of prose style. 
ALAIN LOCKE. 


THe Crisis has received within the 
last few months, numbers of volumes, 
some of which we can only mention, 
and while of others we may add a word. 

Eugene H. Hoffman has published in 
Los Angeles a novel “Now I am 
Civilized.” It is a satire of the mis- 
spelled word type and fails to be 
interesting. 

Two books of Kirby Page and 
Devere Allen deserve attention and can 
be used to great advantage for refer- 
ence. “National Defense” by Kirby 
Page, editor of the World Tomorrow, 
is a study of the origin, results and 
prevention of war. Its 400 pages con- 
tain a mass of material. Perhaps 
indeed they would be more readable if 
the book was condensed by one-half. 
Nevertheless, considering the evil, cost 
and horror of war, this volume gives 
needed data and figures for those who 
believe in peace and those who are 
hesitating. 

In a similar way, Devere Allen, also 
of the World Tomorrow, has published 
the “Fight for Peace.” It is a sort of 
listory of the pacifist movement, run- 
ning to 700 pages. Here again conden- 
sation would have greatly increased the 
interest, but the earnestness and wide- 
spread research of the author has pro- 
duced a _ valuable and __ substantial 
volume. 

Randolph Edmunds, who teaches at 
Morgan College, has brought out 
“Shades and Shadows.” It is a volume 
of six plays in which the Negro of 
intelligence will be interested because 
they are not of the usual “Harlem” 
type. We recommend the book to 
Little Theatre Movements for experi- 
ment. 
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o One’s More Happy Than I 
By MARIE HAWKINS 


HE birds are joyous and leisurely 
soar 
Across the bright heavens on high, 
And as they fly they seem to sing 
“There is no one more happy than I.” 


The fish in their watery home, 
Beneath the soft blue sky, 

Seem to murmur as they swim along, 
“There is no one more happy than I. 


The animals in their forest homes 

As thev pass each other by 

Seem almost to smile, nod their heads, 
and say, 

“There is no one more happy than 1.” 


Even the trees as they 
breeze, 

And the flowers on the ground where 
they lie, 

Whisper 
declare, 

“There is no one more happy than I.” 


sway in the 


sweetly to each other and 


So teachers and 
omitted, 

Ought ever heave a sigh; 

Forget their troubles and say again 

“There is no one more happy than 


pupils, and no one 


Resolute 

VER and over again 

No matter which way I turn, 
I always find in the book of life 
Something I have to learn. 
I must take my turn at the mill; 
I must grind out the golden grain; 
I must work at my task 
With a resolute will, 
Over and over again. 


The Gorge 
By MAE JOHNSON 
OCKS of all varied shapes, 
Some shaped as big stout Roman 
gates, 
Some shaped as steeples pointed and 
tall, 
Some shaped as big round bouncing 
balls— 
They’re at the Gorge. 


Some shaped as Viking ships on the 
coast, 

Some shaped as ducks in the oven to 
roast, 

Some shaped as houses tall and short, 

Some in groups making a fort— 

There at the Gorge 


The Little Flower 


SAW a little flower, 

The name I do not know, 
Its petals were steep like towers 
And also as white as snow. 
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Here is a page of poems by Negro 
Children in Cleveland, Ohio, where 
the public libraries and some of the 
settlement houses have taken a spe- 
cial interest in the development of 
creative writing among young people. 
All of these poems, except THE 
SoutH, by Gwyn Clark, are by chil- 
dren under fourteen years of age. 
The youngest child is nine. Gwyn’s 
poem was written when he was four- 
teen, but he 1s older now, and a stu- 
dent at Central High School. Ralph 
Turner is a member of a children’s 
group under Miss Thelma Taylor at 
the Quincy Branch Library. The 
other children are frequenters of the 
Playhouse Settlement, and _ their 
poems were given me by Miss Fran- 
ces Williams, a worker there. The 
Playhouse is under the direction of 
Russell and Rowena Jelliffe, and 
sponsors a Children’s Theatre giv- 
ing weekly performances. The 
block print used as the frontispiece 
in this issue of Tue Crisis is by a 
member of the Playhouse group. 

LANGSTON HUGHEs. 


The City 
By THOMAS JOHNSON 


HE city, a place of hundreds of 
stores, 
And thousands of 
chores ; 
With hustle and bustle, they go on their 
way, 
Up and down the broad street way. 
The autos toot, the street cars clang; 
A mass it is! Oh, what a shebang. 


people doing daily 


The South 
By GWYN CLARK 


T’S pitiful to see 
These white women who will faint 

When stung by a bee, 

Or jump on a chair 

And pull their dresses above the knee, 

If by chance a mouse they see— 

Yet they can watch their men 

Throw a rope over a beam, laugh and 
sing, 

While at the other end a colored man 
swings, 

Or see a Negro tied to a stake and 
baked ; 

And they do not faint. 

They say they are civilized and Chris- 
tians— 

But there is no worse barbarism 

In this “sweet land of Liberty.” 


The Evergreen Tree 
By IRMA MAE JOHNSON 


NCE a little evergreen tree 
Grewoeby the side of the road. 
It was not very big you see 
And of course not very old. 


It was a weary little tree, 

It grew all alone by itself, 

It was happy as it could be 
Alone to bear its troubles left. 


Hallowe'en 
By IRMA MAE JOHNSON 


N the night of Hallowe'en 
When the witches take the air, 
The ghosts so white and keen 
With their long gowns and black hair, 
We are very glad and happy 
When that excited night comes, 
For we are all good and ready 
For the Hallowe’en night fun. 


Autumn 
By AUSTEEN JOHNSON 


EE the leaves come falling down, 

Green and yellow, red and brown, 
It breaks the heart of Oaks to see 
How bare and lonely their limbs will be 


A Love Poem 
By GWYN CLARK 


O dream is sweeter, dear, than lies 
Star-like within your eyes. 
There’s beauty in a glance of yours 
Remembered long as time endures. 
No petals of a rose I find 
As soft as your lips pressed to mine. 
There’s understanding in your look, 
Your hand in mine revealing much. 
You’re dearer than more words expres, 
Yet best can I here confess 
My love for you, and you will find 
No love as great or true as mine. 


Chinese Melody 
By RALPH TURNER 


I-HUM-TOY 

A forgetful boy, 
Lost all his sense one day. 
He coughed through his ears, 
And talked through his nose, 
In a forgetful way. 


He skipped on his hands, 

And ate with his toes, ; 
And like as not drank through his ey¢ 
And all of this is a flexible joke 
Or, maybe, just a surprise. 
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Is The N. A. A. C. P. Lying Down On Its Job? 


HE N. A. A. C. P. does its work 

with as little fanfare of trumpets 
as possible. It realizes that its chief 
means of advertisement is work ac- 
complished. ae 

Nevertheless, we often hear it inti- 
mated by persons who do not realize 
our objects or our methods or our 
ideals that we are “lying down on the 
iob.” To this there is but one effective 
answer; an appeal to the facts. 

Let us take the year 1930 and the 
unfinished year 1931. 

In 1930: 

1. We helped to defeat Judge Par- 
ker. 

2. We opposed Senators who voted 
for Parker in the fall elections. 

3. We stopped the leasing of Negro 

federal prisoners to the state in Geor- 
gia, 
. 4. We mobilized public sentiment in 
the case of threats against two Negro 
purchasers of homes in White Plains, 
New York. 

5. We aided in the prosecution and 
helped secure the conviction of a white 
police officer in New Orleans who mur- 
dered a colored girl. 

6. We aided in the defense of a 
Negro in Louisiana who was acquitted 
of rape. 

7. We protested the “Jim-Crowing” 
of colored Gold Star mothers and in- 
duced many to decline the trip to 
France. 

8. We prosecuted the Texas White 
Primary case in the United States Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals. 

9. We successfully 
steamship exclusion of 
sengers to Cuba. 

10. We defeated in court the Rich- 
mond Segregation Ordinance. 

11. We defeated the Virginia White 
Primary law disfranchising Negroes in 
the United States District Court of 
Appeals, 

_ 12, We brought to trial a policeman 
in Brooklyn, New York,’ who shot a 
Lincoln University student. 

13. We presented the authorities in 
Indiana with the names of twenty- 
seven men who lynched two Negroes. 

14. We continued the editing and 
publishing of Tur Crisis magazine, 
aggregating for the twenty years of 
its existence a net paid circulation of 
8819,979 copies at a cost of $801,751. 

Outside of the cost of THE Crisis, 
the National Association expended for 
ts work in 1930, $54,033. 

Since January 1, 1931: 

I. A nation-wide legal campaign for 
full civil rights for American Negroes 
has been inaugurated. 


attacked the 
colored pas- 


October, 1931 


2. The N. A. A. C. P. intervened 
when Judge Clark of New Jersey tried 
to have the 18th Amendment declared 
invalid. This was because his argu- 
ment applied to the 13th, 14th and 15th 
Amendments, 

3. In the case of the proposed Ro- 
senwald Hospitals for Negroes, the N. 
A. A. C. P. demanded the right of 
Negroes to admission to public hospi- 
tals in the North, and the right of 
medical education. 

4. The Secretary visited Haiti in 
January and the Annual Conference in 
June appealed to the President for im- 
mediate steps toward restoring Hai- 
tian independence. 

In August, the Government an- 
nounced its intention of restoring the 
Treaty Departments of the Hatian 
Government to Haitian control. 

5. Because of a secret circular re- 
stricting enlistments in the four col- 
ored regiments, the N. A. A. C. P. has 
questioned the war Department on its 
attitude toward Negro soldiers. 

6. The Texas White Primary case 
has been argued in the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals and is now 
on appeal to the United States Su- 
preme Court. 

7. Beginning in 1928, the N. A. A. 
C. P. secured two reversals and new 
trials for colored boys convicted of 
murder in Arkansas. Their sentences 
were thus reduced from hanging to ten 
years imprisonment. We are now 
working to secure their pardon or 
parole. 


8. William Harper of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, was sentenced to be hanged for 
assault on a white woman. The N. A. 
A. C. P. established the character of 
the woman as a prostitute and drunk- 
ard and proved that she was not near 
the place of the alleged assault. Har- 
per was acquitted and the woman sen- 
tenced to five years imprisonment for 
perjury. 

9. The showing of the film, “The 
Birth of a Nation,” has been prevented 
in Detroit, Michigan; Montclair, New 
Jersey; Omaha, Nebraska; St. Paul, 
Minn., and Portland, Oregon. 


10. The Association is defending 
three colored men accused of the mur- 
der of a white woman in Winsor, Mis- 
souri. The case is on appeal to the 
Missouri Supreme Court. 

11. In three cases the Association is 
seeking to stop discrimination in pub- 
lic schools: In Mansfield, Ohio, where 
a case has been brought; in Hillburn, 
New York; in Vallejo, California, 
where a separate school has been closed. 


12. Two of the lynchers at Marion, 
Indiana, were tried through the insti- 
gation of the N. A. A. C. P. and ac- 
quitted. The Attorney General was ap- 
pealed to in vain to continue the case 
of the others. The third Negro youth 
involved, who escaped lynching, has 
been defended and has at last received 
the sentence of only a year. As a result 
of these activities, the N. A. A. C. P. 
succeeded in having an Anti-Lynching 
sill passed by the Illinois Legislature. 
This Bill automatically suspends a 
sheriff when a lynching occurs. 

13. In Minneapolis, a mob tried to 
eject a colored man from a white resi- 
dential district. The N. A. A. C. P. 
went to the city authorities and main- 
tained the man’s right of residence. 

14. The N. A. A. C. P. investigated 
the discrimination against colored peo- 
ple in Arkansas in the administration 
of Red Cross relief. It found discrimi- 
nation in some counties, but not in 
others, and brought the matter to the 
attention of the National Chairman. 

15. The N. A. A. C. P. induced Gov- 
ernor Pinchot of Pennsylvania to veto 
a poorly drawn Amendment to the Civil 
Rights Act of 1887. 


16. The N. A. A. C. P. pledged itself 
to oppose the candidacy of Ex-Senator 
David Baird of New Jersey for Gover- 
nor of the state. Baird voted for the 
confirmation of Judge Parker. 


In addition to the above activities, the 


N. A. A. C. P. has had to raise the 
money to finance them; has sent out 
434 press releases to let the country 
know what it was doing ; has held three 
hundred and sixty meetings in various 
parts of the country, and has continued 
the publication of THE Crists. 


We do not pretend that the above 
record of work is exhaustive or epoch- 
making, but anyone who describes this 
work as a process of “lying down on 
the job” is surely unacquainted with 
the niceties of the English language. 


In the above cases we say “we did” 
this and that. That does not mean that 
we were the only workers; others 
helped; others strove; others accom- 
plished ; we initiated or co-operated or 
suggested or‘ brought the matter to a 
close. We spent money—much money ; 
others spent even more. But the im- 
portant thing is that the deed was done, 
the object attained. 

Moreover, with all we did there was 
much we did not do, did not even at- 
tempt. Indeed, what we did do was 
little of what we wanted to do and 


(Will you please turn to page 354) 
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EUROPE 
@, Haiti is among the nations partici- 
pating in the International Colonial 
I-xposition at Paris. The little repub- 
lic occupies a well-allotted space in the 
Cité des Information, close to the 
British and American offices, and has 
on display a small but comprehensive 
exhibit of all phases of the national 
life, educational, industria! and cultural. 
A special feature is the much prized 
historical relic, the anchor of the 
“Pinta,” of the squadron of Christo- 
pher Columbus, which in spite of 
fabulous offers, will remain in_ the 
possession of the black republic. The 
chief commissioner of Haiti is Mr. 
Stephen Chauvet. On July 22 the 


Haitian headquarters was honored by 
a special visit of Monsieur Doumer, 
the French president, where after an 
inspection, prominent members of the 
Haitian colony in Paris were received 
by the Haitian minister and Commis- 
sioner Chauvet. 

@ Perey L. Julian has been given the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
Chemistry at the University of Vienna, 
Austria. This simple statement has a 
history back of it. Mr. Julian took 
his A.B. at De Pauw University, 
where he received the Phi Beta Kappa 
key and was valedictorian. He re- 
ceived his Master of Arts at Harvard 
in 1923, where he held an Austin Fel- 
lowship. In 1923-25, he was Research 


A Playground in New York City 


Fellow in Chemistry at |arvard ang 
in the summer of 1924-25 Research 
Assistant in Organic cliemistry, Jp 
1926-27, he taught chemistry at the 
West Virginia Colored State Colle 
and then was appointed Associat 
Professor of Chemistry at Howard 
University, receiving later two years’ 
leave of absence to complete his work 
for the Doctorate. 
Logically, he should 
his Doctorate at 
needed money. He applied for the 
position of Teaching Assistant and 
after some haggling, the Chairman oj 
the Committee of Awards requested 
him to “relieve the department oj 
embarrassment” by withdrawing his 
application. In other words, Harvard 
did not have the courage to appoint a 
colored man as Teaching 
despite his brilliant record. 
While in Vienna, Dr. Julian gave 
a radio address which was heard al 
over Europe, and as a result of which 
three hundred letters were received 


have received 
Harvard but he 


Assistant 


His subject was “Europe Does Not 
Know the Negro.” He writes: “Two 


years in Europe were in every way 
satisfying I have the pleasure and 
pain of contact with all phases of 
Austrian life: the Jewish students wh 
are beaten with clubs periodically a 
the University; the poor students wh 
eat for twenty-five cents a day and 
happily do their work; the wealthy 
who sigh over good old days; with 
Hungarians who curse  Roumania; 
Austrians who hate Prussians and whi 
laugh at American intellect and yet 
bow before American money; and the 
true Viennese whose humanness is not 
to be found very often in any part of 
the world.” 


AMERICA 


@, Three officers of the Supreme Lib- 
erty Life Insurance Company, H. 1 
Pace, W. E. Ellis and Wilson Lovett 
were charged by Mrs. Eular Davis 0! 
Oklahoma with obtaining money from 
her under false pretenses. Their cast 
was tried in Chicago and they were a 
exonerated. The Judge said: “Im 
tend for this discharge to be 100% 
and I mean to give these men al 
absolute bill of health so that there 
will be no record of any sort agailis 
them at any time in the future 
Thorough examination of the facts 
this case show that no crime had beet 
committed and that a simple busines 
transaction had been misunderstood bj 
one of the parties. I have found these 
men to be of high standing im the 
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e Crisis 


community and the institution with 
which they are connected to be one of 
the largest and strongest organizations 
of its kind in the country. — They are 
discharged and acquitted without pre- 
udice to any Of their rights in connec- 
tion with this matter. 
(Roy Wilkins, formerly Associate 
Editor of the Kansas City Call, has 
hecome Assistant Secretary of the 
vy. A. A. C. P. and entered the offices 
August 15. Mr. Wilkins was born in 
ct. Louis thirty years ago; was reared 
in Minneapolis and graduated from 
the University of Minnesota in 1923. 
For three years while in college, he 
was on the staff of the college news- 
paper. Thence he went to Kansas City 
and joined The Call and was largely 
instrumental for its great recent devel- 
opment. He is married to the former 
Aminda A. Vadeau of St. Louis. 

@The Seventh Annual Conference of 
the Federated Colored Catholics of 
the United States was held at St. Louis 
September 5. 6 and 7. Confirmation 
mass was celebrated at St. Francis 
Xavier Church on Grand Boulevard. 
@The 28th annual meeting of the 
National Association of ‘Teachers in 
Colored Schools was held in Washing- 
ton July 28-31. The program presented 
an astonishing number of speakers, 
there being no less than 41 set papers 
by persons of all ranks and authority, 
including the Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools for the District of Colum 
bia, the President of West Virginia 
State College, the United States Com- 
missioner of Kducation, the President 
of Virginia State College, the Director 
of Negro Education of North Caro- 
lina, the Principal of Cheyney Train- 
ing School, Pennsylvania, the new 
head of the Trustees of the Slater 
Fund, and numbers of others. The 
attendance was small, the heat great, 
and the crowded program made effec- 
twe conference impossible. Neverthe- 
less, here is the nucleus of a strong 
organization. 

@The World’s Conference, the Canada 
and United States International Con- 
lerence, and the National United 
states Council of the Young Men’s 
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Christian Association, have finished 
meetings at Cleveland, Ohio. All of 
the hotels entertained Negro guests 
without discrimination. Among those 
who spoke on the program were the 
following colored men: Bishop R. E. 
Jones, W. R. Valentine, R. W. Bul- 
lock, H. W. Pope, Channing H. Tobias 
and J. T. Taylor. Resolutions on race 
relations were passed. Some of the 
statements were as follows: 

We would set forth our conviction 
that racial and cultural variations offer 
an opportunity for enrichment of cul- 
ture through fellowship across racial 
and cultural lines. This variation in 
no sense justifies a sense of inferiority 
or superiority on the part of any 
group. 

The Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has a common obligation to all 
the young men and boys of any com- 
munity in which it exists. We express 
our conviction that it is neither honest 
nor Christian for an Association to 
forget or neglect any group of young 
men or boys living in its community 
or to deny them membership in an 
Association on account of color. 

That this Conference, although 
recognizing that society may not be 


Muriel Allen 
Prize Health Baby 
New York, N. Y. 


J. W. E. Bowen, III 


Cincinnati, 


changed in a day, and that the Y. M. 
C. A. must exist in the midst of 
society, nevertheless declares its con- 
viction that patience without effort 
toward improvement is_ unchristian. 
We, therefore, call upon every Asso- 
ciation to take such immediate next 
steps as the following: 

To carry forward an_ educational 
program on racial understanding. 
There are few subjects on which there 
is less accurate information and more 
deep-seated prejudice. It is our bounden 
duty to help remove such ignorance 
and prejudice, through all educational 
processes which we may be able to 
command. 

We urge upon the Association in 
the various communities throughout the 
world, the bringing together from time 
to time, of the choicest spirits of dif- 
fering racial groups for conference 
and acquaintance, in order that each 
group may come to know the other at 
its best. 

We further recommend that in call- 
ing national gatherings of the Y. M. 
C. A. in any country, care should be 
taken to see that all delegates may be 
received without discrimination as to 
accommodation and privileges. 

We recognize that there may be 
limitations at present on the distance 
any local Association may go in serv- 
ing varying racial groups together, 
but we urge upon every Association 
the obligation to take the above next 
steps, in order that our movement 
may the sooner come to what we be- 
lieve is the ultimate goal of our insti- 
tution; namely, the making possible of 
the enlistment and full participation in 
the Association enterprise of all classes 
of young men and boys in the commu- 
nity, without distinction of race, cul- 
ture or nationality. 


EAST 


@,A convention of interracial amity 
sponsored by the Bahais of the United 
States and Canada, convened at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, on August 21 
and at Green Acre, Maine, August 22 


and 23. The theme of the programs 
emphasized the necessity of cooperation 


June A. Sills 
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between the white and colored races as 
an essential to world peace. 

@ Norman Carter, the brilliant young 
organist who furnished the music for 
the Springfield Conference of the N. 
A. A. C. P., was drowned this sum- 
mer. He was born in 1910 and began 
to study music at the age of seven. At 
the time of his death, he was assistant 
organist of the Morgan Memorial 
Church in Boston. 

G, Noel Thomas, a Boston High School 
graduate, won the Burroughs newsboys 
scholarship. He has been selling papers 
for five years, and was Second Lieu- 
tenant in the high school cadets and on 
the honor roll of his school. 

@, Lawrence Beach, a third year student 
at Textile High School, New York, 
City, has been awarded the Cruikshank 
medal for the best record in athletics, 
improvement, school work and charac- 
ter. This is the third medal that he 
has received for outstanding achieve- 
ment in scholarship and athletics. 

@ The Hall Johnson singers appeared 
in their fourth annual concert at the 
Lewisohn Stadium in+-New York City. 
They were accompanied by the Phil- 
harmonic Symphony of New York, 
under the direction of Wilhelm von 
Hoogstraten. 

@Ella J. Baker has been granted the 
first scholarship to a Negro by the 
Cooperative League of America. The 


summer school of the league opened at 
Brookwood on July 26. 


@, The famous vaudeville team of Mil- 
ler and Lyles have been engaged by 
the Columbia Broadcasting Company 
for a series of 15 minute broadcasts 
twice a week. On the evening of their 
first appearance, telegrams of con- 
gratulations were received from 43 
states and two foreign countries. 
(Edgar G. Davis of Montclair, New 
Jersey, who has been Senior patrol 
leader of troop 20, was recently made 
Eagle Scout, Code of Honor, at Camp 
Glen Gray. He is the third colored 
boy in the state of New Jersey to 
achieve this rank, which is the highest 
scout rating. 
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G@At the American Fair,.-;which was 
held during August at Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, there was an exhibition 
depicting the progress of Negro farm- 
ers in Florida. The display included 
farm products, hand made articles, and 
needle work, and is being sponsored by 
the Smith-Hughes agents and the Flo- 
rida Farmers Cooperative Association. 


@,One of the significant failures of the 
social settlement movement has been 
the way in which Negroes have been 
studiously neglected. It is pleasing to 
know that Hull House, under Jane 
Adams, is an exception to this rule. 
While Hull House is far from the cen- 
ter of the Negro population, neverthe- 
less, it carries on work among Negroes 
through the medium of the Hull House 
Community Club. This is an organiza- 
tion of women affiliated with the Fed- 
eration of Colored Women’s Clubs. 
Club members bring their children to 
the meeting and the play leaders direct 
their activities while the club is in 
session. There are parties, outings and 
meetings with other clubs. The or- 
ganization has been in existence five 
years. 


BORDER STATES 


@, Winners in the Rodman Wanamaker 
Musical Contest for Negroes have 
been announced as foilows: 

Class 1—Ist prize, William L. Daw- 
son, Chicago; 2nd prize, James E. Dor- 
say, Wildwood, N. J. 

Class 2—Ist prize, J. Harold Brown, 
Indianapolis; 2nd _ prize, Eugene 
Burkes, Newark, N. J. 

Class 3—Ist prize, J. Harold Brown; 
2nd prize, N. Clark Smith, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

@Mrs. Sarah Masten Lewis died 
July 28 in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
She was the first Negro to sing in the 
Academy of Music and in 1878 won 
an award in the National Musical Con- 
test which was held at New York City. 
She was the mother of five children. 

@ Dr. John P. Turner of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, has been appointed a 
District of Police Surgeon. Dr. Tur- 
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ner is the first Negro to hold this posi- 
tion in the city. For more than 1 
years, he has been a medical examine 
for the Board of Education. 

@,Lieutenant Levi Anderson, officer ip 
the 368th Infantry during the Wor 
War and a retired private of Troop D 
10th Cavalry, was presented with the 
United States army distinguished sery. 
ice letter by Brigadier General Collins 
Lieutenant Anderson was given the 
award for rescuing a soldier from 
drowning at great risk to his own life 

SOUTHEAST 


@, William A. Robinson, a graduate of 
Atlanta University in 1913 and former 
State Supervisor of High Schools in 
North Carolina, has been made Prip- 
cipal of the Atlanta University Labo- 
ratory Schools. Mr. Robinson was 
born in Virginia and trained in the 
public schools of Durham and Atlanta 
University and at Teachers College, 
New York, where he received his 
Master’s degree in 1924. During his 
work as Supervisor of High Schools 
of North Carolina he became an au- 
thority on Negro education and made 
careful surveys. During the past three 
years he has been Principal of the 
Austin High School, Knoxville, Ten- 
nessee. 

@, Hugh C. Freeland was given the 
Omega Psi Phi award for the highest 
general average in scholarships and de- 
portment at the North Carolina Col- 
lege, Durham, N. C. 

@, Ruth Westmoreland, a niece of the 
Secretary of the N. A. A. C. P., broke 
the national high school jump record 
at an athletic meet on the Spelman 
campus May 22. Her jump was 4 
feet and 9g inches. 

@Ida Louise Miller, a sophomore at 
Spelman, has been awarded the $1,000 
1931-32 racial minority scholarship to 
Mt. Holyoke College. This is the first 
time that this scholarship has been 
given. 

@,Dr. Charles S. Morris of Virginia 
is dead. He was known as a preacher 
and evangelist. He was born in Ken- 
tucky in 1865 and attended a number 
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nstitutions, studying both law and 
He became Secretary to the 
late Frederick Douglass and his first 
wife was Douglass granddaughter. 
In the height of his career as pastor 
of Abyssinia Baptist Church in New 
York he was a speaker of tremendous 


of 1 
theology. 


power. _ 4 ; 
{William S. Nelson, for some time 


Assistant to the President of Howard 
University, has been made President of 
Shaw University, North Carolina. He 
was born in Kentucky in 1895; edu- 
cated at Howard University, and at 
Yale. Afterward, he spent a year at 
the University of Paris and two years 
in German universities. He also served 
two years in the army as first lieuten- 
ant with the A. E. F. overseas. His 
wife was Blanche Louise Wright, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

@George W. Brown, a white soda 
derk in Conyers’ Smoke Shop at 
Raleigh, North Carolina, was fined $15 
Aug. 13 by Judge Barnes in Municipal 
Court for his assault on C. C. Spauld- 
ing, President of the North Carolina 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, when 
he attempted to drink a bottle of 
coca-cola, which he had bought in the 
sore. Brown ordered him to drink it 
outside and refusal provoked the as- 
sault, 

During the same week Mr. Spauld- 
ing, who is Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the National Negro Busi- 
ness League, was elected to the Execu- 
tive Board of the John F. Slater Fund. 


MIDDLE SOUTH 
(Tennessee A & I State College, 
Nashville, Tennessee, concluded its 
19th scholastic year with a total enroll- 
ment of 1,633 college students; 96 
were awarded a B. S. degree. Wm. J. 
Hale, Jr., ranking student, graduated 
summa cum laude. The summer ses- 
sion of 12 weeks had an enrollment of 
1014 students, most of whom were 
teachers working toward college de- 
grees, 

@Meharry Medical College’s two mil- 
lion dollar plant, composed of four 
buildings, covering six city blocks, has 
been completed. “Two of the buildings 
will include the schools of Medicine, 
Pharmacy and Dentistry, another for 
the training of nurses, and the fourth 
8 to be used for hospital purposes. 
@A conference of Southern white 
educators held recently at George Pea- 
body College, Tennessee, planned the 
introduction in colleges and public 
schools of the South, of courses on 
face relations and other courses which 
will heip a more intelligent and fair- 
minded inter-racial attitude. 

€C. T. Simpson received his degree 
a Master of Science from the Univer- 
sity of Iowa at the close of the summer 
term, and has been appointed as Pro- 


iemor of Chemistry at Straight Col- 
€ge, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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SOUTHWEST 


@, Ninety teachers of Vocational Agri- 
culture, representing 54 counties in 
Texas, attended a five-day conference 
of Vocational Agriculture at Prairie 
View State College during August. 
Their program included supervised 
practice, evening school methods and 
farm records. 

GI. W. Young has been made Pres- 
ident of Langston University, Okla- 
homa, replacing President Z. T. Hu- 
bert. Young was a former President 
of the institution but was ousted. He 
appears to be the political tool of the 
curious person who is now Governor 
of Oklahoma. Langston has long been 
the football of Oklahoma politics. 


MIDDLE WEST 


G@, Joseph Walker, the son of Walter F. 
Walker of Columbus, Ohio, has made 
an unusual record in the ‘Engineering 
Department of Tufts College, Mass., 
where he has just finished his sopho- 
more year. He carried eighteen sem- 
ester hours each semester and received 
for the year 10 “A’s” and 2 “B’s.” 
@Charles W. Florence has_ been 
made President of Lincoln University, 
Missouri, to succeed N. B. Young. 
Mr. Florence was formerly Professor 
of Psychology at the Virginia State 
College, Petersburg, Va., and is a 
graduate of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

@,Out of thousands of babies at the 
Illinois State Fair “Better Babies” 
Contest, Margaret Danley, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. S. B. Danley, Jr., of 
Springfield, Illinois, was one of the 
four to score 100% and the first Negro 
baby to ever receive an award at these 
annual contests. 

@ John Greene, baritone, competing 
with hundreds of singers in the larg- 
est audition ever held in Chicago, was 
given first choice in the Baritone class 
by radio listeners throughout four days 
of preliminaries, semi-finals and finals. 
The judges made their selection for 
the beauty of voice alone without see- 
ing the singers. 

@,Dr. Daniel H. Williams, perhaps the 
most celebrated of Negro surgeons, is 
dead in Chicago. He was one of the 
founders of the Provident Hospital 
and Associate Surgeon at St. Luke’s. 
He was 73 years of age and first 
became noted for performing in 1893 
the delicate operation of stitching the 
heart of a living person. He served 
as chief surgeon of Provident Hos- 
pital and afterward of Freedman’s Hos- 
pital. He was a Fellow of the Amer- 
ican Hospital of Surgeons. In his will, 
he left part of his estate to the National 
Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People. 

@,Six scholarships to the University of 
Michigan are granted annually and all 
the colleges of Michigan compete. 


William .4. Robinson. 


See Page 346 


David Cannon, a colored student of 
Hillsdale College, was given one of the 
scholarships this year. It amounts to 
expenses in the Graduate School of the 
University of Michigan for one year. 
Cannon has made an especially brilliant 
record at Hillsdale and is a_ grad- 
uate of the Cranford High School of 
New Jersey. 

Luther E+ Smith of Hillsdale also 
graduated with honors. He was trained 
at the Sumner High School, St. Louis. 
@,Dr. Roscoe C. Giles of Chicago is 
studying medicine in Vienna as a Fel- © 
low of the University of Chicago from 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund. Recently 
Dr. Giles was elected to the Executive 
Committee of the local American Med- 
ical Association. 

@,The Mundy Choristers of eighty 
colored voices under James A. Mundy 
of Chicago, have taken part in the open 
air stadium concerts given under the 
auspices of Loyola University. 

@, John Stubbs, a 16-year-old Negro of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, entered and 
maintained a place among 250 young 
golfers who took part in the annual 
Pennsylvania Junior Golf Tournament. 
Stubbs is a caddy at the Stanton 
Heights Gold Club and turned in a 
score of 69 on the 18-hole course, which 
won fourth place from a large field. 


@S. Joe Brown, Des Moines, Ia., who 
was elected to the University of Iowa 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa in 1808, 
writes us that a person elected to the 
Phi Beta Kappa receives nothing but 
a certificate of election and must buy 
his own key and have it engraved as 
he wishes. This seems to dispose of 
the claim of Louis D. White in 1930 
that the Chapter at the University of 
Iowa sent him a key which he inno- 
cently wore supposing that he had 
been elected to the fraternity. 
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FAR WEST 

@ Negro entrants from Central Pool 
defeated Sewtelle team of white swim- 
mers in an aquatic meet for all races. 
It was held at Los Angeles, California, 
August 12. In the distance events, the 
white teams outpointed. 

@ Figures published August 15 by the 
Dean of Men’s office at the University 
of California, Berkeley, on the scholar- 
ship rating of 63 fraternities showed 
that Alpha Epsilon chapter of the 
Alpha Phi Alpha fraternity ranked 
first with a 1.58 average. This is the 
only Negro fraternity recognized on 
the University campus. John Jones, a 
sophomore in the College of Chemistry, 
and Lloyd Hughes, a senior in the 
College of Letters and Sciences, both 
made an A-average, and are candidates 
for Phi Beta Kappa. 


AFRICA 
@ There has been going on for some 
time a revolt in the Congo in Kasai 
Province of the Belgian Congc, where 
there are 14,000 persons of whom 
4,000 are armed by muzzle-loaded 
rifles. The rebels burned down three 
trading posts and military operations 
have been going on against them ‘The 
Belgians think that the worst of the 
revolt. is over but furnish no details 
as to its cause, except to speak of the 
increase in the activity of secret 
societies. 
@, Because colored boxers «will not be 
allowed to take part in the Empire 
games in South Africa, the Ceylon 
Amateur Boxing Association has pro- 
hibited any South African boxers froin 
entering any tournaments held under 
its auspices. 
G@In the Transkeian territories of 
South Africa all the native chiefs and 
leaders of the Bantu have agreed to 
unite. This decision came as a result 
of a remarkable meeting of natives 
under the paramount chief of Western 
Pondoland. Some four thousand na- 
tives attended. 


WEST INDIES 
(It is difficult to obtain news “Along 
the Color Line” from the West Indies 
because of the custom peculiar to those 
islands of making no mention of the 


Gwendolyn ¢ 


Vashoille 


color of persons in their news dis- 
patches. The English, with their usual 
hypocrisy, call this the “abolition of 
the color line.” But there is a color 
line in the West Indies and a very 
broad and secure one. Yet, because of 
lack of knowledge of the facts, it is 
difficult to discuss it. 

@,Two instances illustrate this: Re- 
cently in press dispatches we learn that 
the Honorable R. C. Crawford and 
wife, and Miss Dorothy Crawford, 
were entertained at luncheon by the 
Governor. of Bermuda. Mr. Crawford 
is a colored man, and one of the most 
prominent and progressive persons in 
Bermuda. He is a member of the 
House of Assembly and his daughter 
is a student at McGill University, 
Canada. The point, however (which 
the stranger would miss) is that this 
is the first time in the history of Ber- 
muda that a colored person has been 
entertained by the Governor at lunch- 
eon. Colored persons have often 
appeared at the Governor’s receptions 
and tea-parties but never before at a 
formal meal. 

@ Again, on May 19, at Hamilton, 
Sermuda, there was opened the new 
Central School. This school is due to 
the initiative of the late Dr. John W. 
Cann, a colored man, and is a large 
and beautiful building with a head- 
master and four assistants; and since 
school attendance has been made com- 
pulsory, the school is bound to have 
a full attendance. But here again the 
thing which the ordinary reader would 
miss is the fact that this is the first 
school in Bermuda which is to be at- 
tended by white and colored children. 
All the other public schools have been 
separated by race. 

@,A colored man, 
Moody of Jamaica, has been elected 
President of the London Federation 
of Christian Endeavor. Mr. Moody 
has been in London since 1904 and 
studied at Kings College and Kings 
College Hospital. He is_ presiding 
physician and Vice Chairman of the 
Joint Council to Promote Understand- 
ing Between White and Colored Peo- 
ple in Great Britain. 

@, Mr. C. Stanley Bailey, a native of 


Dr. Harold A. 


Hale 


Tenn 


Hovace Manu 


and Constance 
Curryville, Ga. 


-the 


Pearl M 
Nashville, 


St. Kitts, British, West Indies, hag re 
cently completed his medical course a 
the University of Edinburgh, Scotlang 
receiving the degrees of Bachelor of 
Medicine and Bachelor of Surgery 
He is a nephew of Dr. k. W. Bailey 
of Philadelphia. , 
@ Sidney Alberga, a colored man of 
Jamaica, is writing novels in London, 
His first novel “Chameleons” js pub- 
lished by the Swan Press and has been 
well received by the London papery 
A second novel will shortly appear, 
Mr. Alberga has been spending the 
winter in Italy. 

@ Mr. H. Hudson Phillips, formerly 
instructor of Social Science at Cheyney 
Normal School, Cheyney,  Pennsyj. 
vania, has been in England since June. 
i928, studying for the English bar at 
University College, London, Ip 
January, 1931, he was called to the bar 
by Gray’s Inn. He has returned to the 
West Indies and is now practicing in 
Trinidad. 

ASIA 


q@ Dr. J. R. Chitamber, a native Indian, 
has been made the first Indian Bishop 
of the M. Ik. Church. He was born 
in 1879 and ordained in 1909. He be- 
came Principal of Lucknow Christian 
College and was recently elected to the 
Bishopric. He has six children, three 
of whom have been educated in 
America. 

@,The Right Honorable Srinivasa 
Sastri in giving evidence before the 
joint East African Parliament Com- 
mission, announced that the Govern- 
ment of India wished to alter its pre- 
vious acceptance to the scheme of close 
communion between East Africa. Dis- 
approval is expressed and_ safeguards 
asked; namely, that the native popula- 
tion be represented by officials or by 
the Indians and not by white settlers. 
That the status of Indians should not 
be inferior to that of other residents 
and that their demand for a common 
electoral role be considered. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 
@, Morris de Castro has recently been 
appointed as Assistant Government 
Secretary by Governor Pierson of the 
Virgin Islands. 
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OLTON CARTER MAJORS 

runs a two-chair barber shop in 
Keyser, West Virginia. Besides his 
tonsorial equipment there is a desk in 
his shop on which are books, mainly 
for the study of the English language. 
I selected his barber shop on coming 
to Keyser by chance or providence. 
His speech and manner were those of 
a gentleman. We conversed, became 
acquaintances and friends, 

Now comes an inexplicable hiatus in 
this story. I cannot explain how two 
years could pass before I discovered 
that this man could sing; that he was 
consumed by an ambition to sing! 

Majors had had no training, but had 
been interested in music all his life. As 
a child he used to hear his mother sing 
as she did her work about the house 
and he would join in with her. His 
father died when he was very young 
and, being the eldest of three children, 
he had to go to work. 

Of his own life, Majors says, “T 
learned something about notes in public 
school While working in a tobacco 
factory at my home in _ Bedford, 
Virginia, I had a chance to hear lots of 
singing by those that worked in the 
factory, and I was always delighted to 
hear them sing. Most of the singing 
was done by the older ones so I would 
not sing loud enough to be heard, but I 


OME time ago the Editor of THE 

Crisis stated that adventures 
along the color line would be wel- 
come. The following story came to 
my attention recently, and seemed to 
me worthy of notice. 

Four Philadelphia teachers went on 
a Mediterranean cruise last summer. 
They spent a day in Algiers, hiring a 
taxi to show them the sights. Certain 
points of interest had been promised by 
the taxi driver, and when, in the early 
afternoon, they found themselves be- 
ing returned to the pier with program 
incomplete, they pooled their French 
vocabularies in indignant protest. The 
driver grew angry and so did they, but 
et accomplishing noticeable re- 
Suits, 


Just then a very handsome young 
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Molton Carter Majors 


would always sing. When I grew older 
I was asked to join the church choir 
and anywhere I went after leaving 
home I tried to get on the choir. I 
loved to sing.” 

On Armistice Day, 1929, I arranged 
for him to appear on an assembly pro- 
gram of the Junior College, where I 
teach at Keyser. He began with “Ain’t 
G’wine to Study War No More.” The 
plan was that he should stop singing 
after four or five stanzas, but the 
student applause was so great that he 
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man appeared, realized that they were 
travellers in distress, and inquired 
politely, and in impeccable English, if 
he might be of any assistance. They 
explained the situation, and in French. 
He gave the driver explicit directions. 
Not content with that, he said to them: 
“T am free until seven o'clock. I know 
Algiers. Would you care to have me 
show you some interesting places that 
do not come in the ordinary tourist’s 
itinerary?” Would they? Foolish 
question! 

They spent a thrilling afternoon. 
The young man certainly knew his way 
about. A knock at a back door, a few 
words in a strange language—(was it 
Arabic?)—and their way was plain. 
These pigs of Christians, women at 
that, went into a Mohammedan 


had to go on with the other verses as 
well. This was his first cultured audi- 
ence and it went wild with enthusiasm! 

A year passed, and nothing further 
happened. Majors went back to his 
shop. Again he was asked to appear on 
an assembly program. There was an- 
other ovation. 

Now comes the point of the story; 
in response to a letter of recommenda- 
tion, the Associated Broadcasting Cor- 
poration, Station WTBO, Cumberland, 
Maryland, consented to give him a trial. 
That was enough. We rejoiced at this 
assurance of triumph. Following this 
audition the daily paper announced his 
return engagement by the Broadcasting 
Corporation with the comment that “his 
singing was of such pleasing quality 
that he has been engaged to take part in 
the regular weekly program.” Molton 
Majors, barber, therefore sings over the 
radio every Sunday afternoon. 

So much to rejoice for, but the pity 
of all those lost years! His tenor voice 
—I am yet unable to say what his pos- 
sibilities are and were—was missing the 
culture he craved for it. I say, the pity 
and the tragedy of it! 

Majors is now forty-four. He still 
helps support his mother and his story 
is sadly interesting in showing the ob- 
stacles in the way of a talented Negro 
youth and the difficulties that beset him. 











mosque without protest. They saw a 
native. wedding, and many other, to 
them, extraordinary sights. There 
were some slight expenses to the trip, 
which the young man met. To these 
Americans he seemed a very gifted 
young man. They heard him speak 
four languages, and he confessed to 
six. “They were frankly curious about 
him, and asked if he was English. No, 
he said, his English accent probably 
came from his sojourn at Oxford. 
When he took them back to their 
boat, they tried to compensate him for 
the time he had given them, but he 
refused their money. ‘They owed him 
nothing, he said. If they really wanted 
to do something for him, they could 
(Will you please turn to page 353) 
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EDUCATION 


RAVE as our other disabilities, 

there is a sense in which discrimi- 
nation gaainst Negro children in edu- 
cation is the most dangerous and it is 
doubly dangerous because so little is 
said about it. The great educational 
foundations are either silent or rush 
into print to commend any movement 
which indicates advance, utterly ignor- 
ing the fact that with all the South has 
done for Negro education, the present 
situation is disgraceful. Take, for in- 
stance, three examples: 


First, there is the practice of the 
United States Government itself in the 
Canal Zone, and we quote simply the 
facts brought to light by “The Institute 
of Educational Research of the Teach- 
ers’ College of Columbia University.” 
Their survey of 1930 endeavors to put 
the best face possible upon the race dis- 
crimination in the Zone, and yet 2,667 
white children have two high schools, 
and 3,949 colored children have none. 
There are kindergartens for white chil- 
dren and none for the colored children. 
The colored teachers are discriminated 
against in wages, vacations and sick- 
leave. All of the colored schoolhouses 
are in “an unsatisfactory condition” and 
are crowded often with double sessions. 
The Committee recommends _ that 
household arts, agriculture and mechani- 
cal training be taught in the colored 
schools and that the white schools have 
a Junior College with courses in medi- 
cine, history, language, and the fine arts! 


In New Orleans, a colored weekly re- 
cently made a study covering the schol- 
astic year 1928-29. In Orleans Parish 
there were 260,000 whites and 100,000 
Negroes. The school board spent $3,- 
054,886 on the white children and 
$652,192 on the colored children, or $78 
for each white pupil and $48 for each 
Negro pupil. There is only one col- 
ored senior high school, a_ building 
which the whites had used up and 
turned over to the Negroes. It is over- 
crowded while there are several costly 
and commodious white schools upon 
which large sums are spent. 


The crowding in the colored element- 
ary schools is almost unbelievable. 
McDonough 36 is a two-story frame 
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building dating back to the Civil War. 
It has an enrollment of 11,000 miserably 
crowded children, some of the class- 
rooms having as many as 90. Two hun- 
dred and twenty of the pupils are sent 
to a neighboring church. Many of the 
children sit three in a seat and others 
on benches. Despite this, $2,000,000 
was appropriated during the year for 
new white schools. Many of the col- 
ored children are on part-time because 
of double sessions and often teachers 
cannot find their classes nor pupils their 
teachers. The Leonidas School has 
three buildings: One, an old church, 
and one an old theater filled with 
cracks. The Marcharty School is a 
fire-trap. 


Finally, in Muskogee, Oklahoma, a 
statement was published of the schools 
for the year 1931-32. Muskogee had 
in 1920, 22,176 white people and 7,195 
Negroes,—the Negroes forming nearly 
24% of the population. They probably 
form a larger percentage of the popu- 
lation today. The appropriation for the 
white schools amounts to $444,447, 
while the appropriation for the colored 
schools is $63,839. The white school 
teachers get $322,500 and the colored 
school teachers $52,000. Supplies, li- 
brary, janitors, light, power and repairs 
cost $121,947 for the white schools and 
$11,839 for the colored schools. 


Something must be done to remedy 
a situation which seeks to fasten slavery 
permanently upon the colored people of 
the United States by denying their chil- 
dren decent education. 


SHALL I STUDY ENGINEERING? 
¢¢7T HAVE finished high school and 
hope to enter Ohio State Univer- 
sity soon. However, the fact that most 
fields are overcrowded now, and the 
handicap of just plain being colored, I 
am at a loss to know what course it 
would be wise to pursue. Engineering 
science has always interested me, but 
the question of color arises here and I 
am not sure that it would be possible to 
secure jobs in this field that would 
justify the effort necessary to prepare 
oneself for this special work. 
“T know that it is impossible for you 
to say that success is sure in any certain 
field, as much depends upon the ability 


and capacity for work of the individual, 
However, with your understanding of 
Negro education and the problems pe. 
culiar to our race, I believe you can 
give me some very valuable information 
that will assist in planning my life's 
work.” 


This is a grave question. Usually 
when a colored boy in the high school 
states that he wants to study for a pro- 
fession or higher career, his white 
teachers promptly discourage him. They 
say that Negroes usually become cooks, 
servants and laborers and that few enter 
the professions. When the boy reaches 
college this advice is emphasized. He 
may even be refused admission to the 
classes in engineering, medicine, art 
and the like, on the plea that Negroes 
cannot successfully pursue such hard 
studies or more usually on the assertion 
that there is no field there for Negroes. 

Let us say frankly that a well-trained 
Negro engineer is going to have a good 
deal more difficulty in finding a job 
than a white one. Nevertheless, it is 
possible to find an opening. There are 
successful Negro engineers in mechati- 
cal lines, in electricity, in research; and 
unless young, colored men push into this 
field and conquer it, the field will remain 
narrow or even closed. It is going to 
take grit and sacrifice and some failure, 
but that is what the Negro problem 
means. 

If, therefore, you want to be an eng- 
neer and you have the requisite gifts, 
go on and prepare yourself and fight 
for a job. 


NEGRO AMERICANS 

HE Negro population, which was 

according to census reports, 10, 
463,131, January 1, 1920, had increased 
to 11,890,498, April 1, 1930. This 
was an increase of 13.6%, which is ur 
usually large for a group which has 
practically no foreign migration and 
which is going through a severe ¢co 
nomic crisis. It is much larger than the 
reported increase of 6.5% during the 
decade 1910-1930. 

This may show a lower death rate, 
but it probably shows that the census 0! 
1920 was defective so far as Negroes 
are concerned, and that the present a 
crease appears larger than it really 's 
The Negro forms 9.7% of the popullt 
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‘on and hopes for our group disappear- 

- by death will have again to be in- 

definitely postponed. é a 
However, our ancient enemy, Fred- 


erick L. Hoffman, who has been slur- 


ring Negroes regularly for thirty years, 
énds some rays of light. While Ne- 


sroes in the South have increased from 
912,231 in 1920 to 9,361,577 in 1930, 
severtheless, their rate of increase has 
igen less than that of the white popula- 
jon in these states and they form a 
gnaller percentage of the total popula- 
jin in all Southern states, except Dela- 
ware and Maryland, where they are sta- 
onary, and West Virginia where they 
have increased. This, says Mr. Hoff- 
man, “points strongly toward a lessen- 
ing rate of increase on the part of the 
Negro population.” Of course, it does 
nothing of the sort since Northern Ne- 
groes have increased at the rate of 63% 
in the last decade, despite difficult hous- 
ing and small families. 

It is not to be regretted that Mr. 
Hoffman will probably die some years 
before the Negro race in America dis- 


appears. 


A’'LELIA WALKER 

HE only child of Madame Walker 

was a person of infinite pathos. 
Born before her mother’s financial suc- 
cess, she had little formal training, and 
yet in her womanhood she had the sur- 
roundings of wealth. Without beauty 
but of fine physique, she ever had 
deep and almost unlimited sympathy 
with her fellows. She was generous 
and free-handed to a fault, and for that 
very reason was preyed upon by false 
and fair weather friends who lived upon 
her bounty. Her life was a series of 
pitiful disappointments, interpersed 
wih happy incidents and a wide and 
primitive enjoyment of life. She loved 
teauty—heauty of women, beauty of 
home, sea and sky and strength of 
young men. Always there was a crowd 
ot such folk near her and her dinners, 
patties and receptions were things to 
se and marvel at. Under other circum- 
stances, with different training and con- 
tacts, she would now have been at the 
iuliness of her power and ability to 
ary into realization her mother’s 
grat dreams. But it happened other- 
wise and she died because she was tired 
ot living. Her memory with all the 
tings that mar it, is not altogether un- 


| 2 . . 
ovely, and her life surely not quite in 
vain. 


A WORTHY PRIZE 


N Editorial in the Oakland, Cali- 
\ fornia Tribune, June 3, 1931, says: 
Good purposes are to be served by 
the literary prize which encourages 
“eroes to creative work and also 
‘nors an outstanding leader in the ele- 
‘ation of the race. In the days of the 
ibolition movement the grandmother of 
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Rhythm and Harmonica Band, Douglass Elementary School, Johnson City, Tenn. 


Mrs. E. R. Matthews of New York 
City was a prominent opponent of slav- 
ery. Carrying on in the spirit of her 
forebear and in recognition of the work 
of W. E. B. Du Bois, Editor of Tue 
Crisis, oldest Negro monthly in the 
country, Mrs. Matthews offers $1,000 
annually. Next year’s award will be 
for fiction; then one for non-fiction 
prose; then one for poetry. One. need 
but review the work of Negro writers 
to know what to expect. From Phyllis 
Wheatley, slave girl of the Revolution 
period, through Paul Lawrence Dunbar, 
willam Stanley Braithwaite, Countée 
Cullen, Claude McKay, James Weldon 
Johnson and Langston Hughes the list 
has been impressive and one to demon- 
strate the race’s capabilities in letters.” 


MAY HOWARD JACKSON 
HE death of May Howard Jackson 


is a loss to art. She was a sculptor 
with peculiar natural gifts. With her 
sensitive soul she needed encourage- 
ment and contacts and delicate appre- 
ciation. Instead of this, she ran into 
the shadows of the Color Line. Prob- 
lems of race, class, of poverty and fam- 
ily may affect different persons quite 
differently. It may inspire some and 
discourage others. It may give new 
determination or set a soul wandering. 
In the case of May Howard Jackson 
the contradictions and idiotic ramifica- 
tions of the Color Line tore her soul 
asunder. It made her at once bitter 
and fierce with energy, cynical of praise 
and above all at odds with life and peo- 
ple. She met rebuffs in her attempts to 


study, and in her attempts at exhibi- 
tion, in her chosen ideal of portraying 
the American mulatto type; with her 
own friends and people she faced con- 
tinual doubt as to whether it was worth 
while and what it was all for. Thus the 
questing, unhappy soul of the Artist 
beat battered wings at the gates of day 
and wept alone. She accomplished 
enough to make her fame firm in our 
annals and yet one must with infinite 
sorrow, think how much more she might 
have done had her spirit been free! 


WHAT’S THE USE? 
NCE in a while the Editor of THE 
Crisis allows himself to be face- 
tious. For instance, recently a letter 
came to us from Washington, D. C.: 
“T have a manuscript relating to col- 
ored people that I would like to send to 
you. 
~ “Please write me the rules and the 
price you think you would pay if you 
desire it.” 
Whereupon I replied gaily: 
“Answering your letter of March 8, 
what would you pay for a hat that you 
had never seen?” 
This answer came promptly back: 
“TI do not remember saying anything 
about hats. However, you have the let- 
ter. Did I?” 


FRENCH VIEWS OF THE 
AMERICAN NEGRO 
ORTUNATELY, since the War 
the people of France have not had 
to depend upon white American propa- 
(Will you please turn to page 358) 





Frelinghuysen 


University 


A Group of Schools for 
Adult Education 


Evening classes aiming to meet 
special needs and demands of 
self-supporting Negroes who are 
unable to adjust their hours of 
labor to the requirements of a 
standard day school. 


The Board of Trustees have 
leased under a five-year plan the 
commodious building and 
grounds at 201 T St. N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. Unlimited 
renewal and extension of the 
lease has been provided for. 


The John M. Langston School 
of Law 


A professional curriculum leading to the 
degree of LL.B. 


R. BR. Horner, Stewart Building, Dean 


The Samuel G. Miller School 
of Religion 


A professional course leading to the «ds 
gree of B. I). A shorter certificate course 
is offered for practical pastorate worl 


“A Four-year College Course 
Dr. Henry L. Bailey, Dean, 


The Emma F. G. Merritt 
School of Education 
A two-year certificate course for graduates 
of accredited High Schools. 


Jesse Lawson School of 
Social Service 


Training for social workers under the De- 
partment of Social Agencies of Washing- 
ton. Two years of college or its equiva 
lent is a prerequisite. 


W. Ernest Jarvis School 
of Embalming 
A one-year practical course including three 
hours per week in Physiology, Anatomy 
and Sanitary Science. Limited number. 
Open to High School graduates over 18 
years of age. 
The Simeon L. Carson School 
for Nurse Training 


Students limited in number. Doctor Car- 
son offers service in his private hospital 
on 4th St. Candidates must furnish evi- 
dence of previous training and fitness. 


The Hannah Stanley Opportunity 
School 
Elementary course limited to the “3 Rs.” 
Cooperating with the National Illiteracy 
Crusade. 
FALL TERM BEGINS OCTOBER 1 


For further particulars address: 


ANNA L. COOPER, President 
DOCTOR ALPHONZO J. HARRIS 


Chairman of Board of Trustees 
Frelinghuysen University 
Washington, D. C. 


BRICK JUNIOR COLLEGE 


An Institution accredited by the State of 


Christian but not denominational. Fine traditions. 
Superior board and living conditions. Limited 
opportunties for self-help. One of the most beauti- 
ful campuses in the South. Lowest fees for highest 
grade of educational service. - 
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MORGAN COLLEGE 


JOHN O. SPENCER, President 
JOHN W. HAYWOOD, Dean 


LOCATION—College town between 
North and South. 


COURSES—Semester Credit System 
B.A., B.S., and B. Ed. degrees. 
Advanced courses in Education. 
Certificates for high school teach. 
ing. 


RATING—Accredited by the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland,—the State Board of 
Education of Maryland,—the Uni- 
versity Senate of the M. E. Church, 
—the Regents of the University of 
New York—American Medical 
Association. 


POLICY—Co-educational. 
SITE—Eighty-five acres, beautiful 
scenery, athletic fields. 


DORMITORIES — Equipped and 


supervised. 


SUMMER SCHOOL—June 29 to 
August 7, 1931. 


INFORMATION: — Address EDWARD N, 
WILSON, Registrar, Morgan College, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Specializing in Adult Education 
316 W. 139th St., N. Y. City. 
AUbudon 3-5470., 


20 College Trained 
Instructors. 

Complete Civil Service 
and Business Train- 
ing. 


Journalism. 
Cultural Courses 
Theology—Art. 


Fall Session Opens Sept. 14. 


For Catalogue Address: 
R. JAMES COOPER, Director 


Under Auspices American Missionary Ass’n, 
287 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


JOHN C. WRIGHT, President 


North Carolina 


ERING COURSES IN JUNIOR AND SENIOR 
SCH MEDICAL, TEACHER 


F 
GH ‘ ° 
AINING, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND MUSIC 


For full particulars write 


The Registrar 
BRICKS, N. C. 


TUSKEGEE NORMAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


A Vocational School for Negro Youth 


OFFERS 


FOUR YEAR COLLEGE COURSES in Agriculture, Home Economics, Technical Arts and 
Education leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 


TWO YEAR COLLEGE COURSES in Business Practice, Teacher Training, Manual Arts 
and Home Economics. 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSES combining standard high school training in academic subjects 
with systematic instruction in trades. Twenty-nine trades are offered to boys including 
Carpentry, Bricklaying, Auto-Mechanics, Applied Electricity, Photography, Printing, 
Machine Shop Practice, Painting and Tailoring. Eleven trades are offered to young 
women including courses in Home Economics, Millinery, Applied Household Art, Cooking, 
Laundering, Household Management, Home Crafts, Dressmaking and Tailoring. 


THE NURSE TRAINING SCHOOL connected with the John A. Andrew Memorial 
Hospital provides a three-year course in Nurse Training which qualifies its graduates 
for registration in forty-seven states. 

THE SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS of ten weeks meets the requirements of Boards 
of Education in all southern states. 


“Tuskegee is not merely Alabama’s or the South’s but the 
nation’s and the world’s. It is a_ place of great public 
service.” — State Superintendent of Education, Alabama. 


Rosert R. Moron, Principal WILLIAM H. Carter, Treasurer 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE, ALABAMA 
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sive him thei: names and addresses. 
He travelled around this old world 
quite a bit. He would probably be in 
Algiers for six months, and then would 
move on. He would be glad to send 
them cards from some interesting place. 
Of course, they gladly complied with 
his request. Who would not be pleased 
to hear from such an interesting per- 
son? 

It is not too unusual a story, is it? 
Such things occasionally happen to 
travellers, Only this time the four 
women were white and the man was 
colored. They were not sure of it at 
the time they met him. His color 
might have been a very becoming coat 
of tan. But the young man was not 
content to end the adventure without 
asplendid gesture for his people. 

When the teacher who told me the 
story reached home she found a letter 
from the man awaiting her. He en- 
closed the promised picture card. He 
said that a student was usually in need 
of money, but he had refused theirs be- 
cause he wanted them to know that 
there were always people who were 
glad to do what they could for strangers 
in a strange land. He had been af- 
fected by the fact that they were from 
Philadelphia, for he had always 
thought that Philadelphia must be dif- 
ferent from the rest of the United 
States. (Poor lad, I suppose he had 
never been there!) If they still felt 
that they were indebted to him in any 
way, they might do some kindness to a 
colored family there. 

Whether that kindness has as yet 
been passed on I do not know. I do 
know, however, that it has made a 
deep and lasting impression. The 
teacher who received the letter an- 
swered it to the vague address given, 
but the young man apparently has de- 
livered his message and disappeared. 

RuBLE WANZER, 
Pennsylvania. 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY | 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


2,473 Students from 38 states and 15 Foreign Countries 
8,399 Graduates*from All Departments 


$2,000,000 immediately available for new buildings 
3 new dormitories for women will be ready September 1 


Comprising the Following Schools and Colleges: 
College of Liberal Arts: A.B., B.S., and School of Music: Mus. B. and B.S.M. 


B.S. in Commerce Graduate Division: M.A., and MLS. 


College of Education: A.B. in Educa- ¢. erie sl ; 

tiem, and. BE te Emilee School of Religion: B.Th., and B.D. 
College of Applied Science: B.S. in Art, School of Law: LL.B. 

B.S. in Architecture, B.S. in Building College of Medicine: M.D. 
Construction, B.S. in Civil Engineering, . nae c 

B.S. in Electrical Engineering, B.S. in <atee of Dentiary: DDS. 
Mechanical Engineering, and B.S. in College of Pharmacy: Phar.C. and B.S. 
Home Economics in Pharmacy 







REGISTRATION FOR THE AUTUMN QUARTER 
September 29, 1931 


For further information write 





The Registrar, Howard University, Washington, D. C. 








Florida Normal and 


Collegiate Institute 
ST. AUGUSTINE, FLORIDA 


(The Ancient City of Sunshine Land) 


Knoxville College 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Beautiful Situation and Healthful Location. 
Best Moral and Spiritual Environment. 
Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere. 
Noted for Honest and Thorough Work, 
Junior HicH 


Senior HicH 
TEACHER TRAINING 
Junior CoLLecE Courses 
PreE-MEDICAL AND VOCATIONAL COURSES 










Fully Accredited for 
Teachers’ Certificates by State Board 
Home-like Dormitory Life with Careful Supervision” 
Live Athletic and Literary Interests 


COURSES: College, Academy and Music. 
Expenses Very Reasonable 
Catalog and other literature sent free upon request 


Address: J. KELLY GIFFEN, President 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


For further information address 


NATHAN W. COLLIER, Pres. 








MORRISTOWN NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 
**A School of Character” 


Co-Educational. Fully accredited High School, Normal and College. Strong Faculty. Modern 
equipped dormitories, Administration Building and new gymnasium. Large athletic field. 
Manual training, auto mechanics, domestic arts, vocal, violin and instrumental music. Teacher 
training, state certificates and placement bureau. 

EXPENSES MODERATE IDEALLY LOCATED SEND FOR CATALOG 
JUDSON S. HILL, D.D., President Morristown, Tennessee 
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SEE by the papers that Dr. Dan 
Williams of Chicago left half of his 
estate to the N. A. A. C. P. That is 
the finest news in many a day. As 
our stronger professional men become 
Prosperous, it is singularly gratifying 
that the central organization for our 
mprovement should have such a large 
place in their thought. 

And I do not think I have written 
you about the DuBois Literary Prize. 
ou and the whole country are to be 
congratulated on that too. — 


BENJAMIN BRAWLEY, 
Washington, D. C. 
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LIVINGSTONE COLLEGE 


SALISBURY, NORTH CAROLINA 
AN “A” CLASS COLLEGE 


PRESENTS STRONG FACULTY 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Offers the Following Courses: 
THEOLOGICAL 
LrseraAL ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Domestic ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Music 


A School of Liberal Training with Distinct 


Religious Atmosphere. ll Athletics 
Next Session September 16 
For Information Address 
W. J. TRENT, President 








SHAW UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1865 
Devoted exclusively to College 
and Theological work. 
“A” class college having a prestige in Ne- 


gro education. Given graduate ane Se 
universities of the North. With no hig 


school, increasing emphasis is placed upon 
college standards and the promotion of col- 
lege 8pirit in scholarship and athletics. 
_ Degrees given: A.B., B.S., Th.B. and B.S. 
in Home Economics. 

Special attention is given to the training 
of teachers. Terms moderate. Send for 


catalog. Address: J. L. PEACOCK, Presi- 
dent, SHAW UNIVERSITY, RALEIGH, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 













































































{Yj JILL you please renew my sub- 
cription for one year. I discon- 
tinued it not many months ago, but 
find I need it, and miss it. 
Mrs. JAmeEs T. Gorton, 
New York. 


LLOW me to congratulate you 

upon the great magazine that you 
are publishing. It seems to me it is 
improving from number to number in 
every way. 

I am especially delighted with the ad- 
vanced and liberal attitude you are tak- 
ing and I wish you every success in the 
world, and I know that the blight of 
conservatism will never spread its 
devastating curse on your magazine. 

I had the pleasure of meeting you at 
the Somerville Hotel in this city at a 
conference of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People several years ago, and remember 
that meeting very vividly. 

Wishing you all success in your 
cause in which I have always been 
interested, I am 


Joun R. Haynes, CALtir. 


is tee WALA, CP. LYING 
DOWN ON ITS JOB? 
(Continued from page 343) 
less of what ought to have been done. 
We are handicapped and limited by lack 
of funds and the disproportionate 
amount of time and energy that must 
go to raising money. We are over- 
whelmed by the vastness of the need of 
12 million souls in travail. But we did 
accomplish something. 


Again there were matters we pur- 
posely did not touch. The N. A. A.C. 
P. is not an organisation to defend 
black criminals. We are not in the field 
to condone rape, murder and theft 
simply because it is done by black men. 
What we defend and demand is the 
right of a human being to justice 
whether he is white or black. 

No man must be punished in America 
because he is a Negro. That damns 
our civilization and shames our pre- 
tended religion. When we hear that 
eight colored men have raped two white 
girls in Alabama, we are not first in 
the field to defend them. If they are 
guilty and have a fair trial the case is 
none of our business. We did not know 
whether they were guilty or not. We 
feared an unjust trial even if they were 
guilty. But first we sought the facts, 
we must have the Truth. Once we 
were convinced that eight ignorant, 
poverty-stricken boys had been framed 
by a mob on the forced testimony of 
two prostitutes, then and not until then 
did we throw every ounce of energy 
into the Scottsboro cases. 

This is our record. On it we stand 
without apology. For it we ask sym- 
pathy, co-operation and money. 
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The Crisis 


Recommends 
For Current Reading: 
THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


by 
John D. Long 
This biography has been written in fictional style and 
proves interesting as well as inspirational. 


(F..H. Revell Co., 158 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C.) 
Price $3.00, cloth binding 


BLACK MANHATTAN 


by 
James Weldon Johnson 
An interesting panorama of local Negro history in 
the founding of New York, to the present time. 
(Alfred A. Knopf, 730 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C.) 
Price $3.00 


NOT WITHOUT LAUGHTER 


by 
Langston Hughes 
Mr. Hughes has written an intimate story that is 


beautifully descriptive of Negro life among the work- 
ing classes. 


(Alfred A. Knopf, 730 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C.) 

Price $2.50 

SUPPRESSION OF THE AFRICAN SLAVE 
TRADE 


by 
W. E. B. DuBois 
This furnishes a historical and pointed treatise of a 
vital national problem. 
(Harvard University Press) Price $2.00 
THE STORY OF HAITI 
by 
Harriet Gibbs Marshall 
A volume that furnishes a birdseye view of the 
Island of Haiti and filled with historical detail. 
(The Christopher Publishing Co., Boston, Mass.) 
. Price $2.00 


THE REWARD OF PATRIOTISM 
by 
Lucy Shelton Stewart 
A new publication that has assembled a collection of 


facts dealing with controversial questions of the Civil 


War, is designed as a source book for students and 
historians. 


(Walter Neale, 37 East 28th St., N. Y. C.) 
Price $5.00 


IN SPITE OF HANDICAPS 
by 
Ralph W. Bullock 
A short series of stories of eminent Negroes makes 


this a very readable book that cannot fail to inspire 
both young and old. 


(Association Press, 347 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C.) 
Price $2.00 


SONS OF AFRICA 
by 
G. A. Gollock 
Biographical sketches of native Africans who have 


achieved unusual success from the time of Columbus 
to the present. 


(Friendship Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C.) 
Cover and decorations by Aaron Douglas. Price $1.50 


WEST INDIAN TREASURERS 
by 
Winifred Hulbert 
A fascinating history of the Caribbean Islands 


where the Negro has played so important a role in 
all that has happened. 


(Friendship Press, 150 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. C.) 
Price $1.00 


ARTISTS’ DIRECTORY 


Who’s TH 


Who Ndi 


CHOOL, church and club execu- 
tives, when arranging single pro- 
grams or a series of entertainments 
will find it to their advantage to consult 
this column for available artists. 


Sheet Music for Pianists 


Send ten cents stamps for complet 
copies with Ukelele Arrangement, © ites 
Also my _ new 1932 catalog listing more than 
100 Big Broadway Song “HITS” FREE. 


EUGENE L. HENRY, Publisher 
1587 Broadway New York City 


JOHN K. JOHNSON (Reader and Humor. 
ist). Programs are entertaining and varied 
descriptive of all forms of Negro life as well 
as dialect. Masterly interpretations of Dun- 
bar’s works. Summer engagements arranged 
at reasonable rates. Address: 537 Grove St, 
Sewickley, Pa. , 


JAY PERRY (Danseur). With Allied Arts 
Players. Qpecializing in tone poems of Negro 
spirituals. Interested in Southern tour. Address: 
57 Sawyer Street, Boston, Mass. c/o Sonya 
Koretnor,. 


SONOMA C. TALLEY (Concert pianist; 
teacher of piano, voice and theory). Recitals 
arranged. For summer studio rates. Address: 
79 St. Nicholas Place, New York City. (Tele- 
phone, BRadhurst 2-6027.) 


WESLEY I. HOWARD. Concert Violinist. 
For terms and dates address Box 200, 
Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia. 


LUVENA WALLACE DETHRIDGE (Con- 
cert soprano). Open dates for recitals. Address: 
Richmond, Indiana. (Telephone 2424.) 

HELEN HAGAN (Concert pianist). Bachelor 
of Music, Yale University and graduate from the 
Scola Cantorum, France. Has returned to the 
concert stage. Recital schedule in preparation. 
Park Square Building, Morristown, N. J. 


ORRIN C. SUTHERN (Concert organist). 
St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, Cleveland. Col- 
league of the American Guild of Organists. 
Address: 10214 Adams Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
(Telephone Henderson 8302.) 


JOSEPH H. DOUGLASS, (Violinist). Rendi- 
tions of own compositions on scenes at a Georgia 
Camp Meeting. Now _booking—Season 1931-32. 
Address: 1806 1ith St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


FLORENCE COLE-TALBERT, (Soprano). 
Operatic Arias. Full recital programs. For 
Engagement schedule write: 591 Mississippi 
Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 


MINNiE BROWN (Soprano; teacher of voice). 
Recitals arranged. 165 West 136th Street, New 
York City. (Telephone AUdubon 3-8128.) 


EUGENE L. HENRY—(Writer of Songs and 
Music Publisher.) Ultra-modern concert ar- 
rangements of popular music. Q.R.S. player 
piano rolls, 75c; Sheet Music, 30c. Main 
office: 1587 Broadway, New York City. 


JESSIE ZACHERY (Soprano). Concerts, 
oratorios, recitals. Now booking oonene 
1931-32. 321 Edgecomb Avenue, New Yor 
City, Telephone Bradhurst 2-7437. 


tment 
(Listing at $1 per month) 


Seed iaciittin mathe 


ARTISTS’ BUREAU, The Crisis 


69 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Please include my name in THE CRISIS ARTISTS’ DIRECTORY. Inclosed is $ 


for.. ..«. insertions. 


“(number of) 
ee 


Profession .. 


Address (street) 
(City & state).. 
Telephone 
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— CHRISTIANITY — 


How it began in Africa, and the 
tragedy tt brought to some mem- 
hers of a fine race, is told 
in a remarkable novel 


FOUR He Stole for Love! 


HANDSOME BLACK 
NEGRESSES FORTUNE 


by R. HERNEKIN BAPTIST by E. K. Means 


ATHING in the surf, sleep- The odyssey of a 

ing in the sun, living their blundering black 
own simple, barbaric lives, com- Ulysses in the swamps 
forted by the ease of habit, four of the deep South. 
Negresses were peaceful and 
joyful in their African village 
until the white men came. 


Real adventure among 
real negroes. 


‘ : 2 at all book stores 
“An unforgettable picture of savage life $ 


that was and still is a thing of beauty to ; 
the savage if he is left alone and_ not Publishers BRENTANO’S New York 
forced to become Christian and civilized , 

and commercial.”’—Chicago Daily News. 





4 {t bookstores, $2.00 


BUSINESS BOOKS 


opportunities, with new Plans and Ways 
~ e - to Make Money 
Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith 


139 East 46th Street New York NEGRO BOOKS 


All kinds of books are being written about the 
Negro. What do you know about this important 
people? Write 


DUNBAR COMPANY 
222 W. 133rd St. New York City 


THE NEGRO POET BIRTH CONTROL CLINICS 


LANGSTON HU GHES Standard Handbook and Directory 


Survey by Nat. Com. on Maternal Health: 71,845 
. patients; fees if any; results; professional stand- 

7 . e - 
Reading ing of those in the work; how to find doctors, 


° > plan clinics; law, opinions for and against. 
His Own Poems Order from Williams & Wilkins, Baltimore, $4. 


Cheap ed. in paper by sending $1 to the author, 
Now booking for his first tour of the Caroline H. Robinson, Swarthmore, Pa. 


South, Schools, Lodges, Churches, Clubs. 
For terms and dates write: 


Artists’ Directory “BEHIND THE SCENES” 
. . e by ELIZABETH KECKLEY 
THE CRISIS, 69 Fifth Avenue or 
New York City THIRTY YEARS a SLAVE and FOUR 





YEARS in the WHITE HOUSE 
republished by 
STANSIL & LEE 
268 Clinton St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


LIVE AGENTS WANTED 


FOR 


“Adam vs. Ape-Man”’ 


Startling Race Facts! 
A History of Mankind 
BY 
Edward A. Johnson, L.L.D. 


President Hooy i 
N er writes the first letter about the book. J. E. Spingarn, Pres. 
Radi Nese Cleveland G. Allen, N. Y. Correspondent, Chicago Defender; 


! Observer, leading white daily, and many others praise it. Bi 
lem Noe to Agents. Single Copy $2. . 7 ” 
“howsand a nent to the ape, accor ing to science. African commander of a 
oles and iousand” men. _ African City of a hundred gates. Ethiopian tem- 
world oe and Sphinx, the grandest and most colossal architecture the 
but not the io Thin lips, straight hair classify other races next to the ape 
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LEK E 


Y 
MARY WHITE 
OVINGTON 


Ezekiel Lee was the first boy 
from his section of Alabama 
to enter Tolliver Institute. 
This is the story of his first 
year at school, of his struggle 
through - disillusion and dis- 
appointment to the fulfill- 
ment of his ambitions. Per- 
haps there is no one better 
equipped to write the story 
of a young Southern Negro’s 
development than Mary 
White Ovington, who has for 
years devoted herself to pro- 
moting the interests of the 
Negro in America. 


Illustrated, $2.00 


ow 


AMERICAN 
NEGRO 
POETRY 


Edited by 
JAMES WELDON 


JOHNSON 


An anthology, with biograph- 
ical and critical notes on each 
poet, representing the whole 
poetic achievement of the 
Negro race in America. “It is 
good to have so characteris- 
tically American a volume as 
this.”—-Sat. Review of Liter- 
ature. 


HARCOURT, BRACE 
& COMPANY 
383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
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41 West 144th St., New York City 


OF SERV 
Edgecombe 9800 51 W. 140th Street CH A P EL —_. 
New York City OF REDUCED CosTS 


ss ot FINANCE __ - Telephone Bradhurst 2—4282 | Complete ae $150 
STEPHENS’ AGENCY ” hana ae ae 


162 W. 136th St., N. Y. City 
A. W. & J. E. Stephens 


PHONE, EDG.—4-1086 
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EST. 1921 Phones Tillinghast 5-4315 & 5-9089 Phone: BRadhurst 2-4309 MAMIE R. WHITE B 
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THE DUNBAR NATIONAL BANK Courtesy, Satisfaction and Economy| || Kegg 
Residence Office 
on ee ae Phone HAriem 7=4486 Phone Thilinghast 56016 
em i- one ! ast o- 
2824 8th Avenue at 150th Street NEW YORK CITY 
OFFERS — TWO — DISTINCT FEATURES 
Friendly Service Community Interest M. WILLIAMS 
Funeral Director 
= Calls Promptly Attended To 
MORTICIANS Lady Attendant 
0. G. Howell Evelyn Cooper Howell 24 E. 130th St. New York City 
HOWELL & HOWELL (Formerly 216 W. 62nd St.) 
ODESSA M. BAILEY Licensed Funeral Directors Phone Harlem 76490 mnt 
Mortician—Funeral Director re. owe al 
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New York City New York City 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tele.: Tillinghast 5-8221 Notary Public 
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Incorporated Manufacturers of 


UNDERTAKER and EMBALMER LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S WEARING APPAREL 


Prompt Service Day or Night Sizes 14 to 20, and 36 to 44 iif 
Moderate Prices Southeast Corner 23d and Lombard Stre i ia, Pa. Ae 
2284 Seventh Ave. New York City ets, Philadelphia, if 
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RESTAURANTS 


BARON’S 


The Restaurant That Is Different 


2285 Seventh Avenue 
Between {34th and 135th Streets 
New York City 
40c — ALL ONE CAN EAT — 40c 


Quality of Food and Service Guaranteed 






ELLERBE’S 
TEA ROOM and RESTAURANT 


Strictly Home Cooking 
Regular Dinners 
We Also —— in Home Made Pies, 
Cakes and Ice Cream 
A.M. to 12:30 Midnight 


New York City 
Phone Bradhurst 0662 







Open from ti 


205 W. 130th St. 
Near 7th Ave 







GOLDEN ARROW PARADISE 
LUNCHEONETTE 


Harlem’s Newest and Finest Place to Eat 
All Baking Done on Premises 












2183 7th Ave. New York 
Chas. Scarlett, Proprietor 
Lester Reid, Manager 
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HAIR 
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— USE IT before every perform- 
ance. There’s nothing better 
& SON for hair that won’t stay in place,” 
RS says Johnny Hudgins, star of 
Blackbirds.”’ 
Clip the coupon NOW and secure a 
n 7-8684 large jar of BRILLIANTINE POMADE 
for only 50 cents. 
———— Apt. 513, 582 St. Nicholas Ave. 
New York City. 
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VIRTUS BRILLIANTINE POMADE. 
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FREE, FREE, FREE 


One hair grower 50c, one Sta-straight hair pomade 
(for men and women). To introduce our prod- 
We are going to give to each person sending 

: $1.00 order for hair grower or Sta-straight hair 


e, one 50c liquid face powder free. This 
r may be withdrawn soon. Act now. Agents 
Wanted, 
1H. CHENEY CO., Dept. A, Lawnside, N. J. 
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JESSE J. PATE 


Announces The Re-opening of 


THE LITTLE GREEN SHOP 
159 West 144th St. 


Home Cooking Excellent Service 
All Home Made Pastries and ice Cream 


Daily Special Dinners 
50—55c 
Soup—Dessert—Coffee—Tea 


A smart tea room 


FLAMINGO 


a place to eat that’s neat. 
2352 7th Ave. 
(near 138th St.) 
Aud. 3-9561 


Luncheon, Tea 
Also a la carte 


Breakfast, and Dinner 


The Monterey Luncheonette 
2339 Seventh Ave., S. E. Cor. 137th St. 


A Smart Place Where Smart People Frequent 
For Tasty Dishes and Pleasing Atmosphere 


BRUCE AND DUNCAN, Proprietors 
New York City 





MUSIC STUDIOS 


Archer's Modern School of Music 


offers to the gencral public guaranteed courses in 
Jazz and Classical music at reasonable rates. 


PIANO—HARMONY & THEORY 


—PIPE ORGAN 


17 West 127th St. Phone HArlem 17-8792 
Private lessons by appointment 
Dudley Archer, Director 












































REAL ESTATE 





ANTILLEAN HOLDING CO., INC. 


Augustine A. Austin, President 
167 W. 145th Street 
New York City 


Tel. Edgecombe 3937-3938 








S. J. COTTMAN 


Real Estate Operator 
City and Suburban Property 
Co-operative Apartments 


2303 Seventh Ave., New York 
Phone Bradburst 1048 


C. D. KING 


Real Estate, 


Insurance, Mortgages, 
Property Management 


146 W. 138th Street 
New York City 


Telephone Bradburst 3517 





E. ALDAMA JACKSON 


Associate American Guild of Organists — Graduate Institute of Musical Art 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES in Elementary Harmony, Advanced Harmony, Elementary 
Conterpoint, Advanced Conterpoint — Results Guaranteed 
Music and Manuscripts Transposed — Melodies Harmonized. Write for Information 
Studios: 355 West 145th Street, New York City. Telephone: EDgecombe 4-3688 
(Endorsed by Dr. Percy Geotschius, Institute of Musical Art) 





















W. Astor Morgan — Jean Stor 


Music Arranged 
Voice — Piano — Harmony 
Voices Coached 
Special ss of Spirituals 


276 W. 132nd St. “New York City 


Phone Bagesombe 4-9534 


A. EUGENE NIXON 
Music Instructor 
VIOLIN, VOICE AND PIANO 


Member of Nat’] Academy of Music 
Special Coaching for Recital Work 
Studio: 218 W. 137th St., New York City 
Phone Bradhurst 2-4686 











For Beautiful Homes Live in Corona 


See L. S. REED 


SALES — RENTALS 


106-04 Northern Boulevard 
Corona, N. Y. 


PHONE POMEROY 6-0304 


















SAMESTER REALTIES, Inc. 
REAL ESTATE 






INVESTMENTS 
















169 West 13ist Street 
New York City, N. Y. 
Tillinghast 5-9680 





















‘The art of singing in more than one voice featured.’ 


Mme. Hurd Fairfax Studios 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND PIANO 


Concerts and Recitals — Dates Open 
Assistant, Luther E. Jones—Concert Pianist and 
Organist 
Professional Accompanist—Recitals 
2335 - 7th Ave., Apt. |, Phone BRadhurst 2-9797 
Correspondence Invited 


Harry—PRAMPIN—Laura 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Teaching 
Piano 
Lessons in Theory of Music 


131 W. 136th Street 
Audubon 3-1987 New York City 


String Brass 
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EDGECOMBE MUSIC STUDIO 


Noel Clukies Announces: The opening of his New 
Music Studio at 


325 W. 137th St. (at Edgecombe Ave.) 


Special courses Neieas be offered to pupils desirous 
entering the professional fleld. 
Instruction in Piano, Violin, Celle, Banjo, 
Cornet, Trombone, Saxaphone, Clarinet 
Tel. Bradhurst 2-1583 
























WADE’S CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
AFFILIATED INSTRUCTORS 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 


Courses in All Branches of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music. A Special Course for Teachers. 
Certificates and Diplomas Awarded 
2078 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 
Phone: Mme E. G. Wade, Directress 
Tillinghast 5-5462 H. C. Coley, Business Mer. 
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POSTSCRIPT 
(Continued from page 351) 
ganda for their knowledge of the 
American Negro. They met the 
Negro face-to-face during the War, 
and since that time, practically every 
Frenchman visiting the United States 
kas refused to be steered deftly away 
from the race prob'em. Many have 
come here to study the situation at first 
hand. Two recent books illustrate this. 
One by Georges Duhamel, “Scenes de 
la Vie future,” was published last year 
and is a sophisticated review of civiliza- 
tion from the American point of 
view. It takes up science, the movies, 
ideas of liberty, alcohol and automo- 
biles, death in the stock yards and 
above all, (Chapter Eleven) “La 

Separation de Races.” 

This chapter considers the nonsense 
of race separation; Negroes who are 
black but white, Jim-crow cars, differ- 
ent colored brothers and sisters, separ- 
ate grave yards, a visit to a Connecticut 
college, where among the students was 
“une belle petite Négresse.”” There is 
a conversation with “Mr. Oliver Knic- 
kerbocker,” who declares that all true 
Americans absolutely refuse to con- 
sider the idea of miscegenation, and 
since there are 12 millions of Negroes 
conctudes that the problem is insoluble. 
Whereupon Mr. Duhamel replies, “I 
have never before altogether believed in 
inherent justice. I have not thought 
until now that evil was definitely pun- 
ished and I usually find myself in a 
state of mind which is _ pessimistic; 
however, all that you tell me gives birth 
to a sort of hope; the idea that the 
innumerable crimes of the slave trade 
and of slavery, upon which the Ameri- 
can prosperity is founded,—the idea 
that this crime remains unatoned for 
and that it opens in the side of Ameri- 
can prosperity, an incurable disease— 
do you not find that from a moral point 
of view that this idea is consoling and 
indeed beautiful?” 

The other book, by Magdeleine Paz, 
a pseudonym for Magdeleine Marx, is 
called “Black Brother.” It discards the 
light touch and cynicism of Duhamel 
and takes up with vehemence and dra- 
matic power the position of slaves, “the 
millions and millions of colored men 
who helped make the rich provinces of 
the superb United States. Color preju- 
dice, we know continues to exist in Chi- 
cago and in New York. We come near 
smiling at it as a world superstition. 
We are ignorant and indeed all Europe 
is ignorant that it is a cause of up- 
heaval, despair and blood. Europe is 
entirely ignorant of the capital import- 
ance of the Negro people in the future 
of the United States.” The book dis- 
cusses lynching, the cotton kingdom, 
the migration to the North, the color 
line and the “proletariat of the prole- 
tariats.” It is a splendidly written book 
with fine insight and ideals. 
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What the Magnifying Glass 
Reveals About 


Shows Skin in Unhealthy Condition and Stagnated by Foreign Impuri. 
ties Such as Blackheads, Pimples, and Blotches. No One Is Exempt 


from This American Condition. 


Take a magnifying glass—examine your 
skin with it—look for epidermis stag- 
nosis. You will be shocked! No one is 
exempt from this American skin condi- 
tion. Millions have it without knowing it, 
and their beauty is destroyed. 


Epidermis stagnosis comes from the food 
you eat and the foreign impurities in the 
air you breathe. It means that the outer 
layer of skin is in a state of stagnation, 
resulting from clogged pores. When the 
pores are clogged they cannot perform 
their natural function of evacuating the 
greases which come to the skin from other 
parts of the body. Neither can the pores 
breathe, which impairs their freedom in 
absorbing the vitalizing elements of the 
air. Such a condition brings blackheads, 
pimples, blotches, and more serious dis- 
orders; it ruins the skin texture and de- 
stroys beauty. 


For years Palmer’s “Skin Success” Treat- 
ment has produced amazing results in the 
most advanced cases of epidermis stag- 
nosis. It not only removes the condition 
but refines the skin texture—makes it 
soft and beautiful, revitalizes it and leaves 
you looking years younger. 


This remarkable treatment is composed of 
an ointment, a whitening cream and a 
soap. 


The ointment gently seeps thru the outer 
layer of skin, purifies and lightens it and 
corrects skin disorders; the whitening 
cream (liquid) penetrates the pores and 
draws from the deepest facial crevices 
every particle of dirt, powder and grease; 
the soap restores a youthful complexion, 
brings you loveliness and preserves it. 


Sold at leading drug stores for 25c 
each—only 75c for the complete 


treatment, 


Palmer’s Treatment Produces 
Amazing Results! 


Insist upon the genuine 


PALMER’S 


“SKIN-SUCCESS” 


REGISTEREDINU.S PATENT OFFICE 


E. T. BROWNE DRUG CO., INC. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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